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PACKING THE GALLERIES 


NTIL our present panicky 

condition we in America have 

succeeded admirably enough 
in keeping our heads above water; 
and this while other nations and 
peoples are, to all appearances, 
going down for the third time. 
Stock market crashes and crop fail- 
ures, loud mouthings of the dema- 
gogues and the politically ambi- 
tious, have shaken our confidence in 
our government, but so far, thank 
God, we are still a free and inde- 
pendent nation. Our distance from 
Europe’s tinder-box gives us a 
sense of security that even con- 
servative England does not enjoy, 
and our isolation policy has so far 
saved us from being drawn inno- 
cently into the bloody melee that is, 
or soon may be, Europe’s. 

But gnawing from within is a 
rapid growth that may prove fatal. 
The eternal “Nay” of Carlyle never 
reverberated half so loud or per- 
sistently as the current “Nay” to 
every effort to check the rising dis- 
satisfaction of the multitudes. 
“Whatever is, is right” has become: 
“Whatever is suggested, is wrong.” 
If the proffered help comes from 
scholars, they are a “theorizing” 
and “idealizing” brain-trust. If it 
comes from successful executives, 
they are “capitalists” dictating. If 
Congress takes time out to discuss 
a bill, it is overwhelmed with tele- 
grams, sent often at the dictation 
of a man storming against dictation. 
If Congress does not discuss, it is 
“rushing through” the “must” legis- 
lation of a “tyrant.” 

The watch-dog attitude of the 
voters is an excellent thing and one 
to be encouraged, but then, if every- 
thing, by policy, must be barked at, 
it is wrong to criticize the adminis- 
tration for not trying to find a 
solution to our growing problems. 
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What these “Nay” shouters forget 
is that by unreasonably checking 
their legislative and executive 
bodies, they may be postponing re- 
covery at a time when delay is ex- 
tremely hazardous, for our unem- 
ployed are becoming desperately im- 
patient for better times. After all, 
aren’t capitalists as eager for re- 
covery as the street-sweepers? 
Aren’t the brain gang as diligent 
and honest as the radio personali- 
ties? To rejoice at a veto or at the 
untimely rejection of a potential aid 
looks something like an attempt to 
prove the truth of a pessimistic 
forecast. 


A YERY striking example of this 
subtle kind of persuasion was 


given in the Anti-Administration 
press when the recent Reorganiza- 
tion Bill was defeated in the House. 
Though the vote stood 204 to 196, 
the Press hailed “the severity of the 
defeat” (eight vote majority out of 
400 votes cast) as an indication of 
the nation’s lack cf confidence in the 
President. “The Administration 
took a terrific beating,” glared one 
headline. The defeat of the measure 
may or may not have been some- 
thing to gloat over, but it was not 
the “overwhelming victory” for 
anti-new-dealers that some editors 
took it to be. Such pronouncements 
and the use of such questionable 
tactics smack too much of a child- 
ish glee over another’s tumble 
rather than of a cool and deliberate 
appraisal of an important vote. 


IFTY thousand telegrams pour- 
ing into Washington may indi- 
cate that 50,000 persons are in 
favor of or opposed to the passage 
of certain legislation. But it may 


also indicate that 50,000 persons are 
awakened from lethargy to action 
without knowing what it is all 
about. “Those who know” say our 
“democracy is doomed”—‘“we are 
headed for fascism”—“communism 
is at our gates”— and off goes the 
excited populace to the telephone or 
telegraph office to swell the number 
of protests, intelligent or otherwise. 


All Congressional activity reaches 
us through the news commentators 
of the air or the columns of a news- 
paper. In either case the matter is 
first sifted for us and then explained 
or interpreted according to the po- 
litical views of the commentator or 
editor. We appreciate these helps, 
for we are always interested in the 
reaction of the thinkers. But if we 
were allowed to hear Congress for 
ourselves and judge the merits of a 
question in the light of our own 
interest, our telegrams would at 
least be intelligent. This could be 
accomplished by a Congressional 
Broadcasting station, which would 
bring to interested listeners the floor 
discussions on all bills in Congress. 
It would modernize a democracy, 
permitting us to use our rights and 
see that our taxation and represen- 
tation are American as our fore- 
fathers wished. Such a _ station 
might also tend to diminish some of 
the childish goings-on and horse- 
play in Congressional proceedings. 
Who knows, perhaps some Congress- 
men would be compelled to vote as 
they promised to do when stumping 
for office. Conducted on a dignified 
plane, these broadcasts would instil 
respect for law in the citizenry, and 
might even, now and then, awaken 
a rational and national enthusiasm 
for a bill to remove the partisan 
opposition now looming so menacing- 
ly on the road to recovery. 





THE SONG OF VERA PAZ 


Walter Sullivan, O. S. B. 


This story is based upon an incident in the life of 
Padre Bartolome Las Casas whose zeal in lessenin 
the horrors of Indian slavery in early Spani 
America has won for him the name, “Father of the 
Indians.” It may interest the reader to know that 
the region once called Tierra de Guerra, Land of 
War, now bears the name of Vera Paz which 
means True Peace. The name was changed to 
Vera Paz after the conversion of the war-like 
Indians to the Catholic Faith. Vera Paz is now 
a peaceful little town in Guatemala. 


6“ ENOR Huberto, it is inhuman to treat men as 
S your soldiers handle the Indians of Guatemala!” 
Padre Bartolome pounded the table till the glass- 
es clinked and danced, while his eyes held the Spanish 
officer in his chair. “It is a shame and dishonor to the 
Arms of Spain, and God will punish us, Sefor. Mark 
me, God will punish us.” 
Huberto shrugged with a fine air of nonchalance as 
he replied: “Si, si, Padre? But it is the mode...to... 
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to.. discipline the natives. We soldiers must do it. 
How else civilize these red devils?” 

“Civilize them? You mean wipe them out! it is for 
the Church to civilize. Your army can do nothing but 
kill, burn, and destroy, and leave a lasting hatred in 
the hearts of the poor Indians for everything Spanish 
and Christian.” 

Huberto assumed an air of mock seriousness, leaned 
back in his chair and folded his arms: “You will civi- 
lize these Guatemalan cannibals with religion? You 
will subdue these butchers with a crucifix and the Word 
of God? Madre de Dios, padre, if you do it I will free 
half of my Indian slaves!” 

The embers of zeal smoldered for a moment in the 
priest’s eyes then as quickly went out: “If I thought 
that you meant it, Huberto!” he said half to himself. 


The officers laughed loudly at the priest’s expense. 
Huberto did not join in the laugh. His expression was 
serious, but as he turned to reply, the company was 
interrupted by the entrance of a breathless and ex- 
cited soldier. 

“Senor Pedro and the army!” screamed the messen- 
ger, “they have been beaten again by the Indians of 
Tierra de Guerra!” 

Sefor Huberto leaped from his chair toward the 
soldier. There was panic in his voice when he spoke: 
“Tierra de Guerra? The Land of War! The Land of 
Hell! Sefior Pedro? Is he safe?” 

The soldier gestured toward the street and nodded 
his head: “Si, Sefior General, Sefor Pedro rides at 
the head of his army.” 

As one man Huberto and his company rose from the 
table and ran out on the balcony. Padre Bartolome 
followed them more leisurely. 

In the street below confusion marched. 





A dispirited and broken army dragged its battered 
battalions through the crowd of colonials and natives. 
Pedro Alvarado rode in the van, his head bowed in 
shame, the crest shorn from his helmet, the bridle lying 
loose on the housing of his horse... a picture of 
humbled military pride. Close behind him rode San- 
doval and Olid, veteran cavaliers of a hundred Indian 
battles. The dismounted cavalry led their lame, and 
jaded horses after them. The infantry which had 
marched three hundred strong upon the. stronghold of 
Tierra Guerra now numbered one hundred tired and 
wretched survivors. Their baggage lost, banners gone, 
and valuable artillery pieces abandoned to the savages, 
the army of Alvarado cut a sorry picture as it crawled 
through the streets of Totonicapan. 


Gloomily the officers on the balcony followed Huberto 
back into the house. The Padre lingered, watching the 
soldiers whipping the Indian prisoners along the street. 
For a week or more these poor wild men would be 
chained up in the military dungeon until their Spanish 
masters bought them as slaves. A year or two of cruel 
abuse and brutal labor brought to an early death these 
untamed children of Guatemala. It was no comforting 
thought to the padre that most of the slaves died nomi- 
nally Christians. And yet this was what General 
Huberto called civilization. Bartolome sighed as he 
rejoined the company of the officers. 

Huberto noticed him and challenged again: “Ah, 
padrecito,” he cried, “and you will civilize with gentle 
religion such devils who cut to pieces the bravest army 
in New Spain?” 


“Senor General,” replied the padre with flashing 
eyes, “if our troops would stay at home they would 
not be butchered by the natives. It is your cruel mili- 
tary policy of invasion and force that makes devils 
out of the Indians.” 


Every officer stiffened with hostility at this censure 
of the army and Huberto blurted out: “Be careful 
what you say, padre. You forget the glorious arms of 
Spain. ..You also forget that the army does not make 
a mistake.” 

“Pardon, Sefior General,” said the priest with gentle 
irony, “I do not mean to be unpatriotic, but you know 


as well as I do, dear Huberto, that the arms of Spain 
will never be glorified by lust for power and gold, and 
the wanton waste of human lives.” 

The officer turned impatiently to his nearest guest, 
Juan Mascareno. “You see, Juan, only a priest and a 
dreamer can -talk like that.” Then changing his tone 
he spoke to the priest. “Padre Bartolome, you know 
me for a gambler, and a gambler I shall always be; 
it is my life to risk what is rare and valuable on the 
throw of the dice. As a gambler, padre, I will make 
you a sporting offer.” 


The missionary smiled appreciatively: “You know 
me better than that, Sefior Huberto,” he said. “You 
know that I never gamble even when I condone it in my 
friends.” 

“Not even if the stake is the freedom of half of my 
Indian slaves?” teased the General. 

A light kindled in the padre’s eyes. “Ahh..” he 
breathed with deep feeling, “that is. another story. 
What is your proposition?” 

“My proposition is this, padre,” announced the 
General... “to set free half of my Indian slaves if 
you convert to Christianity the blood-thirsty savages 
of Tierra de Guerra.” 

“You mean that?” cried Padre Bartolome standing 
up in his excitement. 
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“With all my heart, padre,” the General assured him, 
“I never gambled more seriously in my life, nor more 
safely.” 

“And if I fail?” asked Las Casas soberly. 

“In that case,” said the General, “the Indians of 
Tierra de Guerra will continue to butcher good Chris- 
tians as bloody offerings to their gods, and my Indian 
slaves will sweat themselves to death in the Espano 
gold mines... Personally, padre, you have nothing to 
lose except your argument that the Gospel is mightier 
than the army.” 

“Senior General,” said Las Casas with deliberation 
and dignity, “give me a little time to prepare for this 
adventure which may cost me my life, and I believe 
that with God’s grace, of course, I can accomplish with 
the word of God what Sefior Pedro failed to do with 
the army.” 

The officer’s lean Spanish face relaxed in amuse- 
ment: “You are serious about this, padre?” he said. 
“You will attempt the conversion of Tierra de Guerra, 
the land of war and slaughter...you think you can do 
this alone without the army?” 

The priest’s eyes flashed yes. “Give me two weeks 
to get ready and I shall begin missionary work in the 
Land of War.” 

“Si, si, padre,” observed Mascareno, “you are tired 
of life. But your Indian devils will give you a long 
rest....a long rest.” 

Las Casas faced his observer: “Senor Mascareno, 
far from being tired of life, I am full of it. I live to 
bring men closer to Christ. I live, Sefor Mascareno, 
to bring to the poor ignorant Indians of New Spain the 
life and doctrine of Christ.” 

“Bueno, bueno, padrecito,” cried Huberto affected by 
the priest’s zeal. “And I swear by Santa Maria that 
I will stake not just half of my slaves but all of them 
on this adventure. They go free if you succeed in 
making Christians of the savages of Tierra de Guerra. 
Here is my hand upon it.” 

The priest accepted the General’s hand: “Amigo 
mio,” he said, “Santa Maria will avenge herself on you 
by taking all of your slaves.” 

“At such a price I want her to have them all,” re- 
plied Huberto withdrawing his hand from the priest’s 
grasp, and turning to the officers present. “It is settled 
then. Sefior Mascareno, you and the others here are 
witnesses of my proposal to Padre Bartolome?” 

“We are witnesses,” Mascareno spoke for all. 

Huberto became very definite. “It is now the tenth 
of May,” he said, “You will leave in two weeks, padre?” 

“In two weeks,” said the priest. “Adios, sefores! 
If I am successful we will change the name of that 
horrible place to Vera Paz.” 

The soldiers rose reverently as the energetic padre 
left the room. 

Once at home in his study Padre Bartolome sat down 
to think out his plan. He knew that religion’s gentle 
but more powerful method of making Christians of the 
Indians had been challenged by the men who depended 
on the force of Spanish arms to spread the Faith in 
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America. He knew that even the Holy Faith so ad- 
mirably suited to tame savage passions would be tested 
severely among the Indian barbarians of Tierra de 
Guerra. But if he succeeded? He clasped the crucifix 
at his girdle. Why should he not succeed with the help 
of the crucified Christ? The wildest land on the 
Isthmus would become a harvest field for sculs where 
the grace of God could work wonders with the simple 
children of the Sun. His eyes glowed at the thought 
of the General’s gamble....one hundred poor slaves 
slipping out of their manacles to become free men. 

Las Casas walked decisively to the door adjoining 
his study. At his summons a young Indian boy came 
running. 

“Jose,” said the priest, “run quickly to the house of 
Miguel the Trader, and tell him to come here.” 

Thoughtfully the Padre seated himself in his chair 
to wait for the trader’s coming. In front of him stood 
his well stocked book case, filled with the riches of 
Catholic Doctrine. Here the tomes of the Fathers of 
the Church, Augustine, Jerome, and Gregory, rubbed 
bindings with volumes of Thomas Aquinas and Scotus. 
From those cold stern-looking iron bound books he must 
extract the honey of Catholic Truth, and place it at- 
tractively before the natives of the Land of War. It 
all seemed hopeless. What was the teaching of Christ 
to the savages? 

He must surprise them into accepting Christ. He 
must win them in their own way. He looked up quick- 


ly from his meditation on the bookshelves as the boy, 
Jose, entered the study accompanied by the Indian 


trader, Miguel. 


Lost in thought, his narrow slits of eyes shining, 
Miguel listened while the priest talked about his mis- 
sion to the Indians of Tierra de Guerra. 

Followed an interval of silence. Followed a cloud of 
smoke rings from old Miguel’s pipe while he hummed 
softly to himself. He glanced knowingly at the priest, 
an idea printed plainly on his wrinkled face. 

“Well, Miguel?” encouraged the priest. 

“Padrecito,” he said with subdued enthusiasm, “I 
have it. We'll convert the Indians by songs.” 

“Songs?” puzzled Las Casas, “I am afraid I don’t 
know what you mean, Miguel?” 

“Father, the people of Tierra de Guerra are like 
children. When they can sing they are happy. I know 
them. I have traded many years with these natives. 
They love to sing songs, and dance like playful children. 
They are fierce and brutal, but only in war. When 
you get them to sing they are gentle and friendly.” 

Las Casas leaned forward eagerly: “I am dull, 
Miguel. How will that help me in my work? Will 
we become traveling troubadours?” 

The old trader’s eyes glowed with inspiration: 
“Songs, songs, padrecito. You will preach to them 
with songs and you will get them.” 

Bartolome’s face kindled with thought: “Miguel,” 
he said, “I believe that you are inspired. You want me 
to put the Christian Doctrine to music for them to 
sing?” 
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“That’s it, Father. That’s it. We will work to- 
gether. You will give me the doctrine and I will put 
it to music in the dialect of Tierra de Guerra.” 

Two weeks from the date of his contract with the 
general, Padre Bartolome stood on the porch of his 
little house and watched Miguel and his brother set 
out for Tierra de Guerra. Las Casas was to wait 
until they called for him. It was Miguel’s advice and 
it was very good. The priest watched the two travelers 
and their burro until a curve in the road hid them from 
sight. Slowly he entered the house and knelt down 
fingering his rosary. 

Miguel and his brother found the Land of War in 
a state of noisy exultation. The savages were still 
feting their victory over the Spanish army, and on the 
altars of the temples the dried blood of the Spanish 
prisoners offered ghastly tribute to the god of the Sun. 

Miguel could not have chosen a better time to open 
his dangerous campaign for souls. He and his brother 
were hospitably received into the chief village. His 
wares of Spanish trinkets brought the usual crowd of 
noisy bargainers. 

That night the savages of Tierra de Guerra came in 
festive mood to Acoma, the chief town. Warriors came 
in scarlet paint and feathers; youths and maidens came 
in their brightest shawls and head-dress. A great fire 
roared in the court close to the Sun temple. Miguel 
and his brother were the center of a ring of chattering 
squaws and braves. Too quickly their supply of 
trinkets gave out, and the trader looked about for pre- 
tense to stay longer in Acoma. 


The savages, restive for the song and dance, were 


beginning to look elsewhere for diversion. Miguel 
quickly began to beat upon his Indian drum the in- 
sistent, monotonous rhythm of the dance while his 
brother chanted strange new words. Squaws and young 
women moved in closer to the entertainers; old war- 
riors remained stolid with folded arms; young braves 
began to sway with the rhythm of their favorite dance. 

Spiritedly Miguel began to sing. The natives waited, 
eager to join in, but the words of the trader were 
strange and new. The words were in their own tongue 
but the song was new and very strange. Attracted by 
the novelty se savages pressed close about Miguel and 
his brother straining to catch the words of the singer. 


Perspiring and flushed with the exercise Miguel 
stopped for a moment to survey the crowd. A hush 
fell upon the joy-makers. The awesome silence was 
broken by friendly cries of applause: “The drums, the 
drums!” they yelled. “On with the song! Play and 
sing, O strangers!” 

Once more quiet, unusual and impressive, settled upon 
the Indians as Miguel broke forth into a new stanza of 
the strange song, accompanying his singing with the 
rhythmic pounding of the drum. Slowly the natives 
caught the words. Miguel was telling them a story, 
singing them a story of a strange God, singing to them 
in the dialect which they understood in the native 
melodies which they loved. They hung upon the words, 
strange words of this God Who became a man to come 
closer to the children whom He loved. 
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Once = a midnight silent 

When the sons of men were sleeping 
Then a few poor shepherds keep 
Night watch o’er their resting floc 
Heard the sweet angelic singing 
Hailed with joy the message bringing 
News of Jesus, God Incarnate. 

Abruptly the throbbing of the drums and the singing 
of the trader died away. Miguel rose, and with a 
wave of his hand signaled his wish to speak. There 
was no sound except the heavy breathing of the 
dancers. 

“Dear children of Tierra de Guerra,” he said, “there 
are no more of the song-stories. We have sung you the 
last one tonight.” 

A general murmur of disappointment rose from the 
crowd of savages, shouts of applause mingled with the 
cries for more songs. Miguel smiled and then turned 
to speak with the head cacique of Acoma: 


“Friend,” spoke the chief, “my people love your song- 
stories about the strange and wonderful God. You 
must sing some more. The moon is still low in the 
west and our young men are not ready to go home.” 

Miguel asked leave to talk to the people: “My 
brothers, I am glad that I have pleased you and your 
chief. I would like to sing more of the stories, but first 
I must send for the good Padre Bartolome of Totoni- 
capan. He will sing you the rest of the story about 
the great God Who became a man like you for the love 
of you.” 

For a moment the blazing fire reflected shadows and 
frowns on the faces of the savages. The stillness was 
disturbed by fierce mutterings and whispers. The in- 
stinctive hatred of all things Spanish was battling 
with powerful curiosity and grace. Curiosity and 
Grace won the day. Shouts and guttural cries of en- 
thusiasm arose from all sides: 

“We want more song-stories. 
Bring us this Padre!” 

Miguel smiled to himself. There was hope for Padre 
Bartolome’s adventure into the Land of War. 

Three days later the sleepy town of Totonicapan 
awoke for a moment from its siesta to watch an old 
trader go trotting through its streets on a tired burro. 
Las Casas was sitting in the shade of his porch talk- 
ing with the General, Huberto, when Miguel rode up. 
In a moment the priest and officer were beside the old 
trader listening to his story. 

“And Padrecito,” conclued Miguel, “the Indians of 
Tierra de Guerra have asked for you to come and teach 
them about Christ.” 

Padre Las Casas turned away. There was huskiness 
in his voice and a tremor of tenderness as he spoke: 
“Miguel, is not God wonderful?” 

“Si, si, padrecito,” agreed Miguel looking away down 
the road to Tierra de Guerra, “God is wonderful.” 

The General objected: “But, Padre, Tierra de Guerra 
is not yet converted.” 

The priest smiled, and faced the General: “Not yet, 
Huberto, but what God has begun so well ought to be 
easy to finish. I am afraid, Sefor General, that you 
have gambled and lost.” 


On with the songs! 
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TO ARRIVE 
MURMURING FLOODS OF THE DANUBE IS A WONDERFUL FAIRY 





The XXXIV International 
Eucharistic Congress 


Benedict Brown, O. S. B. 


N REGAL pomp and liturgical splendor the 
Lord of Hosts will hold open court—a world 
court—in the charming month of May at Buda- 
pest, the capital of Hungary. This world city, 
composed of Buda, Pest, and several adjoining 





(Photo by Courtesy Hungarian State Tourist Department.) 
AT BUDAPEST AT NIGHT FLOATING DOWN THE 


TALE COME TRUE. 


cities on either bank of the river, has a pic- 
turesque setting on the blue Danube which 
winds through the midst thereof. The metro- 
polis itself is called a city of lights. And, in- 
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deed, a river scene by night, resplendent with 
shafts or pillars of lights that bedeck the 
bridges and peep out at regular intervals along 
the gracefully curving banks, is a sight pleasing 
to the eye. In this fair city the Thirty-fourth 
International Eucharistic Congress will con- 
vene on Wednesday, May 25, and will close with 
an open-air procession on the following Sunday 
night. The opening day falls on the vigil of the 
feast of the Ascension. 

Both the civic and the religious leaders of 
Budapest are busily engaged in preparing a 
suitable place for the great Congress at which 
to welcome Jesus Hostia as its principal Guest 
and also to entertain numerous pilgrims from 
all parts of the world who come to unite with 
them in doing Him honor within their hospi- 
table gates. Not only will Europe, together 
with the other continents of the eastern hemi- 
sphere be represented, but, if conditions war- 
rant, also the antipodes, the lower half of the 
globe beyond the sea, will send numerous dele- 
gations to the city in which the Lord of Hosts 
chooses to be honored publicly this year. Even 
at this early date pilgrimages are now plowing 
the briny deep on their way to the chosen city 
to take part in the magnificent ceremonies of 
the great Eucharistic Congress. 


The International Eucharistic Congress 


‘ readily calls to mind the greatest event of the 


kind that has taken place on the North Amer- 
ican continent. In 1926 the tabernacle of the 
Most High was pitched on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. The echoes of that great Congress 
still reverberate from coast to coast. Hundreds 
of thousands gathered from the four corners of 
the globe to manifest their faith in, and their 
love for, the Divine Presence of Jesus in the 
Sacred Host. It was a grand demonstration of 
religion that caused the fires of Divine Love to 
glow more ardently in the hearts of the par- 
ticipants. This great gathering also proved to 
be a source of edification as well as an eye 
opener to those not of the faith. However, this 
was not the first International Congress west of 
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the Atlantic. 
honor. 

The International Eucharistic Congress con- 
venes every two years, but in a different coun- 
try each time. Since 1926 Congresses have 
been held in Africa, Australia, Ireland, South 
America, Manila, and now in her turn Hungary 
is opening her gates to admit the King of Glory 
and His retinue. Budapest, which is both the 
capital and the largest city of this land, was 
selected for the Congress of 1938 because it is 
the jubilee year, the ninth centenary of the 
passing of St. Stephen from time to eternity. 
St. Stephen was the first king of Hungary. To- 
gether with his father he was baptized in 985 
by St. Adalbert, Archbishop of Prague. On 
this occasion the holy king dropped his pagan 
name of Vaik and substituted that of Stephen 
instead. Through his subsequent marriage to 
Gisela he became the brother-in-law of St. 
Henry II, King of Bavaria. In 997 he ascended 
the throne of Hungary, which he ruled until 
his holy death on August 15, 1038. Seventy- 
five years later both he and his son Emerich 
(from whom America derives her name) were 
canonized. When the sacred relics of St. 
Stephen were transferred to Buda, one of his 
hands was found incorrupt. This holy hand is 
still preserved as a most precious relic and is 
highly venerated by the Hungarians. The day 
following the closing of the International 
Eucharistic Congress will be the solemn open- 
ing of the jubilee year of St. Stephen, whose 
death occured 900 years ago. 

Languages necessarily presents a real difficul- 
ty at every International Eucharistic Congress. 
However, the ceremonies and the various ser- 
vices that are connected with a gathering of 
this kind, such as the Masses, whether low, 
high, or pontifical, the distribution of Holy 
Communion, the Eucharistic boat procession by 
night on the Danube, the closing procession 
along Andrassy Avenue, and other ceremonies 
with which we of the Latin rite are familiar, 
will present no difficulty whatever with respect 
to difference of tongue. Whether or not we 
understand a single word of the language of the 
land in which we happen to sojourn, in the 
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THE STATUE OF ST. STEPHEN (f 1038), FIRST KING AND 
PATRON SAINT OF HUNGARY IN THE FORTESS OF BUDAPEST. 


(Photo by Courtesy Hungarian State Tourist Department.) 
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church we feel at home, feel that we are all 
brethren of one great family. Music, too, has 
an international tongue. On Friday and Satur- 
day of Congress week each nation will be as- 
signed to a particular church. Each will also 
have its own assembly hall for the conducting 
of meetings in its own tongue. On the other 
hand, the language of the principal meetings in 
the general assemblies will be Hungarian, but 
a brief resume of these speeches will be given 
in all the principal languages. Moreover, in 
order to obviate the language difficulty there 
will be special interpreters and offices of in- 
formation. Besides, every Hungarian who can 
speak one foreign language or more will wear 
a badge to indicate the various tongues with 
which he is familiar. 

A Eucharistic Congress is a wonderful dem- 
onstration of the belief of men of all nations 
in the real presence of Jesus in the Holy 
Eucharist. In our day when men openly deny 
that there is a God, it is refreshing to see great 
bodies of men of every tribe and tongue and 
land profess not only their belief in God, but 
likewise proclaim openly and before the whole 

































world that God is truly present in the Holy 
Eucharist and that the Sacred Host is really 
the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ the Son of 
God. Verily our tabernacles enclose the great- 
est treasure we have on earth. The Eucharistic 
Congresses cause an unbelieving and sophistic- 
ated world to pause in its mad rush and ponder 
over what it sees. 

In our day atheism, bolshevism, and other 
equally pernicious isms are rampant every- 
where. As a result of this godlessness we be- 
hold the destruction of all that is sacred, the 
profanation of God’s holy altars, the desecra- 





BOUT the year thirty-three A.D. twelve Jews 
started out from Jerusalem to convert the world. 
The doctrine they taught was completely at odds 
with paganism. It is not surprising, then, that from 
the very first they were persecuted; but it is astonish- 
ing that from the very first they were successful, and 
that at the end of three hundred years Christianity, 
having completely usurped the power of paganism, was 
ready to take the offensive in the work of Civilization. 


Those first three centuries of the Church’s history 
can be summed up in one word: PERSECUTION. All 
the fury of hell and the Roman Empire was pitted 
against the Church. Every means was tried to suffo- 
eate her infant voice crying protest against vice and 
vileness. And every means failed! Men high in social 
and civil life were deprived of all distinctions, while 
the sands of the arena blushed to the hideous fate of 
uncounted thousands, but still this thing called Christi- 
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tion of His temples, the imprisonment, torture, 
exile, and murder of His servants, the affliction 
and embarrassment of His chosen people. Now, 
perhaps more than ever before, do we need the 
gentle influence of religion and the supernatural 
strength that the Holy Eucharist imparts to 
men. 


May the Thirty-fourth International Eucha- 
ristic Congress bring greater honor and glory 
to God, fill Catholics with grace and spiritual 
joy, and be a source of edification and enlight- 
enment to those who are outside the fold. 


CRAZY 
about 
CHRIST 


Raymond Anthony Robson 


anity lived on. Lived on? Despite the wrath of Satan 
and of Caesar it grew and flourished! 

Year after year the battle raged, a fearfully lopsided 
struggle between the mightiest empire paganism had 
ever built and the meekest “foe” that empire had ever 
fought. Yet, at the end of three centuries of fighting, 
it was the empire that asked for quarter; it was the 
empire that with an imperial flourish (which in reality 
cloaked the last gasps of a dying paganism) proclaimed 
the Edict of Milan. Love had conquered the world! 

Those years of persecution are unique. The feature 
that makes them so is the death of thousands of men, 
women, and even children for a faith that had origi- 
nated in a despised corner of the world—a faith that 
claimed a crucified carpenter as its God and a handful 
of illiterate Jews as its chief exponents. We can under- 
stand men dying for their country in battle, we can 
sympathize with the poor fanatic Hindu, who in a 
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moment of unusual fervor throws himself beneath the 
wheels of a cart bearing the statue of Buddha. We 
can imagine a few enduring the worst forms of torture 
from sheer pride, but how can we explain the Christian 
martyrs? Christianity to the martyrs meant an ex- 
change of everything the earth could offer them for 
what a few ignorant Jews from Palestine could promise 
them. It meant cruel torture and a hideous death. 
Yet, men, women, and children all went forth to die 
with a stoicism startling and amazing. And they all 
died for the same reason. They had refused to deny 
their God or a single article of His teaching! 


There are two possible explanations to the mystery 
that is the martyrs. They were willing instruments of 
God in establishing the truth of His religion, or—the 
explanation of those who reject their testimony—they 
were fanatics! It will be unnecessary to prove the first 
explanation, if we disprove the second. 

The question, then, is simply this: were the martyrs 
fanatics? If they were, they were not martyrs, for a 
martyr according to the very definition of the word is 
a witness. But no witness can give credible testimony 
to anything, if he does not do so dispassionately. Nor 
can the testimony of an insane person (a fanatic) be 
accepted in any court in the world. Since, however, 
the martyrs are one of the chief claims of the Church 
for the divinity of her origin (fingerprints, as it were, 
revealing her God-given identity) to prove them fa- 
natics is to prove Catholicism fantastic. 

We will assume for the moment that it was morally 
possible for so many thousands of Christians from 
every degree of society to be insane or at least insanely 
religious. For the sake of argument we will admit 
the improbable, namely, that “an immense multitude” 
(in the words of Tacitus, the Roman Historian) were 
capable of being transformed by the eloquence of the 
Apostles from passionate pagans to fiery fanatics. We 
will admit all this, for it is in the lives and conduct of 
the martyrs, and in the manner of their heroic deaths 
that we find the strongest argument and the surest 
evidence that they were not fanatics. 


A fanatic, first of all, is characterized by hate and 
passion, a hatred of all who fail to share his views and 
a passionate desire to go to excess in all things that 
pertain even remotely to his “religion.” The Credo of 
the Christians was LOVE! “Behold, how they love 
one another!” The martyrs loved even their enemies; 
they prayed for them. They joked with their execu- 
tioners. In short the martyrs had none of the icono- 
clasm of the fanatic, none of his intemperate enthusi- 
asm. They were normal men and women who loved 
life and the blessings of life even as you and I.... but 
they LOVED GOD MORE! 

Though of course there were exceptions, the men 

and women who gave testimony to the truth of Christi- 
anity with their biood, first gave witness to its ration- 
ality by their common sense. The martyrs did not seek 
death; they accepted it. They prayed for the privilege 
of it; they belauded its glories—but they seldom 
tempted fate. The attitude of the Christians toward 
martyrdom is well expressed in the words of St. 
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Gregory Nazianzen: “It is mere rashness to seck death, 
but it is cowardly to refuse it.” 


On the other hand it was the heretics who were the 
fanatics. They ranged from those who said martyr- 
dom was to be sought after to those who said it was 
suicide. Montanism rigorously demanded its adherents 
to court the executioner; the Gnostics considered “the 
best testimony to give to God is to know him as He is.” 
Many declared for the compromise of “denying with the 
lips, though the heart still remained loyal.” 


The official position of the Church, as always, was 
one of conservative prudence. Even the breaking of 
idols was condemned. The Council of Elvira (306) 
decreed that a Christian put to death for such vanda- 
lism would not be enrolled as a martyr. According to 
a second century document Christians were forbidden 
to denounce themselves to the authorities. Other 
sources reveal that the Church counselled flight and 
even tolerated bribery of the magistrates. All this 
leads to one conclusion. To the martyrs martyrdom 
was not the vain-glorious farce of fanaticism, but the 
only escape from the dilemma of dying or denying. 


Perhaps all this is to no purpose. The world of 
today can no more understand the ideals and inspi- 
ration of the martyrs than could the filthy Romans 
who revelled in their blood. A world which cannot 
appreciate the beauty of living for the truth must ever 
remain convinced of the fanaticism of dying for it! 
Yet, the real fanatics were not the martyrs who shed 
their blood in the center of the arena; they were the 
lustful pagans who jeered and scoffed from the 
“Stands.” And the real fanatics today are still those 
who berate the folly of the martyrs. The world has 
ever been, and is, fanatic. With unreasoning zeal it 
pursues its quest of pleasure. With fierce fanaticism 
it condemns anything or anybody—even God Himself— 
when that quest threatens to be thwarted. The world 
laughs at the martyrs for trading time for eternity, 
while it trades both for pleasure. Yes, the world is 
fanatic; the martyrs were fanatic. But the world is 
crazy about pleasure; 
ABOUT CHRIST! 
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Liberty Preserved 


OTH to thse who read only 
the headlines in the papers as 
well as to those who read the 
papers, it has been rather obvious 
that the Reorganization Bill up be- 
fore the two houses of our legis- 
lative branch of government has 
caused much interest and activity. 
First of all, in itself this bill was 
not perhaps so momentous 2s many 
considered it to be. The President 
put it forth as a means of making 
more efficient the business of 
government. He intended thereby 
to make changes in the various 
offices and departments so as to 
avoid overlapping in some instances 
and smoother running of things in 
general. But here was the hitch: 
Many of the changes were matters 
of authority; many of the branches, 
hitherto under other authority, were 
to be brought under that of the 
executive branch—the President. 
Immediately the cry of ‘dictator’ 
was raised; Hitlerism was spoken of 
as entering into our scheme of 
things; fears were felt as to our 
liberties. Constitutionally our 
government has remained sound and 
our liberties intact because of the 
fact that our government is based 
on a system of mutual checks; each 
of the three branches, the executive, 
the judicial, the legislative, can act 
as a check on the activities of the 
other. Now if most of the activities 
are put into the hands of the execu- 
tive, without the possibility of a 
check on the part of the other two, 
then we shall have indeed a dictator- 
ship—Hitlerism. This we should 
watch with the greatest vigilance, 
this we should fight to avoid. 
It was because of this fear that 
this Reorganization Bill assumed 
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major importance; it was regarded 
as a test of the power of the Presi- 
dent to put over something that at 
least smacked of a species of dicta- 
torial power. Not often in our 
history has public opinion mani- 
fested itself in such a_ healthy 
manner as during this debate. Tele- 
grams by the thousands poured in 
on the heads of our representatives. 
These in turn were faced with 
making the decision between loyalty 
to the President and obedience to 
their constituents. In the Senate 
the President prevailed. The battle 
seemed lost. Not so, 
House of Representatives there were 
found enough brave Democrats to 
line up with the solid Republican 
opposition to bring the bill to in- 
glorious defeat. 


The Chicago Tribune next day 
thus sums up the matter: “Three 
efforts to land knockout blows on 
American liberties have been de- 
feated in a period which will be re- 
garded as the most important and 
critical for this nation since its civil 
war. The Supreme Court saved the 
republic from the NRA. The Senate 
saved the Supreme Court (defeated 
the ‘Court-packing’ bill). The 
House of Representatives has now 
saved the Senate, itself, and demo- 
cratic representative government 
from the dictator.” 


Editors in general regard the de- 
feat as a decisive personal setback 
for Mr. Roosevelt. They regard it, 
too, not so much an act of Congress 
as an act of an aroused people. 
Others, however, have words of 
great praise for a Congress which 
has now discovered that it has a 
backbone, and express the glad hope 
that the days of the rubber stamp 
Congress are at an end. 
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for in the 


Hilary DeJean, O. S. B. 


Hard Times Still with Us 


ANOTHER reason alleged for 

violent opposition to this bill is 
the fact that, whereas the present 
depression is daily growing more 
acute, nothing is being done about 
helping business on the part of our 
government. Laws governing es- 
pecially taxes on the business man 
have no doubt worked adversely for 
this harassed person. A note of 
optimism was heard almost im- 
mediately with the militant action of 
Congress; the stock market rose the 
next day. Further hope has been 
given by the fact that the Senate 
passed a new tax bill eliminating 
the obnoxious surplus profits tax. 
Let us hope that soon we shall see 
an end to needless hard times. 
People are greatly depressed with 
anxiety as to the future of their 
means of livelihood. Let us pray 
God to enlighten those in authority 
so that they bring back assurance 
and confidence to the people. 


Another reassuring fact is that 
business, lying heretofore rather 
dormant and awaiting some fatal 
stroke, has now aroused itself and is 
beginning to take its fate into its 
own hands. This, after all, is the 
American way—too much de- 
pendence on the government is not. 
We are a resourceful people simply 
because, from the beginnings of our 
country, we have been forced to find 
our own way out of things bad into 
things better. We have survived 
worse crises probably than this one. 
The general demand is _ that 
government either help sensibly or 
let things alone; we’ll find a way out. 
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The Best Country in the World 


OT long ago I was asked by a 

student to give him some points 
for a paper which was to deal with 
the influence of current events in 
our country upon the Church. I 
thought long and hard. Here was 
my answer: None! Then I did give 
him some pointers for his paper. I 
told him to look at the big countries 
of Europe and see how events were 
influencing the Church; then to look 
at our own beloved country for the 
immense contrast. Yes, we still live 
in a true democracy. This is all 
brought out so nicely in the edi- 
torial of the first number of Ken 
that I am going to give our readers 
the benefit of a lengthy quotation 
from it: 


“Stop to think what it means to 
live in a democracy. Let’s say you’re 
a Republican. You could as well be 
a Democrat or a Socialist or a Com- 
munist or a Farmer-Laborite, but 
we'll say you’re a Republican be- 
cause that happens to be the biggest 
party out of power. Very well. You 
can read a Republican paper, openly, 
on the street car or bus, you can 
listen to Landon or Hoover or 
Hamilton on the radio, you can at- 
tend Republican club meetings or 
rallies or picnics if you feel like it. 
More important, you don’t have to 
listen to F. D. R. on the radio if you 
don’t want to. Nor do you have to 
attend Democratic rallies or picnics 
if you don’t feel like it, which (re- 
membering that you’re a Republi- 
can) you naturally don’t. 


“Does this bore you? Of course, 
the too-obvious is always boring, and 
besides you’re not interested in ‘pol- 
ities.’ All right, turn back to the 
sports pages, you don’t have to be 
interested in politics—not yet. But 
if you aren’t interested in politics 
now, then you will be, all of a sud- 
den, when it’s too late. And by no 
means will it bore you to discover 
that somebody on your block has a 
key to your house or apartment, that 
every fourth letter you get has been 
opened, that you have “subscribed” 
to numerous propaganda newspapers 
and magazines glorifying the new 
regime (that you will pay for 
promptly or wish you had), that you 
have ‘contributed’ one-tenth of your 
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income to the Party, that you have 
pledged yourself not to listen to cer- 
tain stations on your radio, that you 
have ‘volunteered’ to do physical 
culture exercises at fixed periods 
each week in company with everyone 
else on your block under the leader- 
ship of the fellow who has a key to 
all your dwellings, that you have 
‘joined’ a culture club that turns out 
to be under this same fellow’s 
leadership, and that you and all the 
other members have ‘promised to at- 
tend’ all mass-receptions that may 
be arranged for visiting party 
officials. 

“And if, suddenly reminded of all 
these activities that sound so un- 
characteristic of your rugged Re- 
publican individualism, you suggest 
that if it’s even half true you ought 
to have your head examined, you 
will be obliged, and the examining 
instrument will be a rubber trun- 
cheon. It will probably work 
wonders for your memory, as well 
as for your interest in politics. 

“But should your memory still re- 
main dull, the leader of your culture 
club will walk in some night with 
friends, to take you to a free 
memory clinic. There you will be 
asked to affirm or deny ownership of 
a pile of old magazines found in 
your basement. They will turn out 
to be copies of the now suppressed 
and notoriously Republican Saturday 
Evening Post. And you will be con- 
fronted by a waiter who distinctly 
remembers that you (or at any rate 
someone who looked very much like 
you) once sat at his table and re- 
marked that you ‘couldn’t imagine a 
crackpot like that ever running this 
country.’ From the context of the 
conversation it could readily be de- 
duced, says the waiter, that you 
were referring to him who is now 
the Grand Factor of the Corporate 
State of the Americas. 

“They will let you write a post- 
card every two weeks thereafter, 
provided it says only what they 
dictate, and in time they may even 
let you out. But by then neither you 
nor this country will be recognizable. 

“At that, you will be better off 
than many a once-prosperous, once 
well-fed and well-established busi- 
ness or professional man who was 
for a while amused but soon bored 
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by the rabble-rousing antics of an 
Austrian corporal who is today 
listening to the heady music of his 
followers’ singing what was once an 
empty boast but is now half ful- 
filled: ‘Today all Germany is ours; 
tomorrow the whole world.’” 


On Sterilization 


Quoted by The Observer of Rock- 
ford: 


Says the expert sociologist: “The 
idiot and imbecile are segregated. 
They cannot propagate. The weak- 
minded are less fertile than normal 
people and have a shorter life span, 
and most of them fill their niche 
anyhow in the world’s work. No 
danger at all from future defec- 
tives.” 


Says the expert biologist: “We 
know but little of human heredity; 
but we do know that 95 per cent of 
the mental defectives come from 
normal parents and that sound chil- 
dren from mentally weak parents 
are common. We do know that 
crime and immorality are not in- 
herited. We do know that steriliza- 
tion removes neither desire nor 
power to act, and that to let steri- 
lized, unrestrained delinquents loose 
in the world would but cause further 
immorality, insanity, and disease.” 


Says the Catholic theologian: 
“Man, as a person, owns himself and 
has a right to all of himself and to 
the preservation and operation of 
all of his functions. But as all men’s 
bodies and souls belong to God, no 
one has a right to mutilate any-part - 
of himself or of any other man ex- 
cept when no other provision can be 
made for the good of the whole body. 
Therefore—to use the words of Pope 
Pius XI: ‘This theory of eugenics is 
to be held entirely blameworthy, 
false, and condemned.’ ” 


Says the historian: “If the fana- 
tical eugenists had had their way in 
the past, King George of England, 
ex-King Alfonso of Spain, ex-Kaiser 
William of Germany, the late Em- 
peror of Austria, and many other 
famous and brilliant men and women 
would never have been born. In fact 
there can be found in almost every 
family tree mental defectives some- 
where along the line.” 








HE Church is a wise mother. Down the 

unbroken ages of Christianity she has 
always provided every possible means of pre- 
serving in her children a lively faith. By her 
sacraments she protects their spiritual life at 
every age, from the cradle to the grave. More- 
over, within these sacraments every element is 
used which will, in a greater or less degree, 
produce permanent effect upon the Christian 
soul. Thus one of the most important adjuncts 
to the essence of the sacrament of Baptism is 
intended to give permanency to the spiritual 
gifts which the sacrament bestows. I refer to 
the presence of sponsors at Baptism. 


This essential and grave office has so depreci- 
ated in popular estimation, that it is considered 
as little more than an honor accorded to some 
relative or friend of the parents. The not un- 
common procedure is to ask those persons to be 
sponsors who feel most honored by the office, 
or who would furnish the child with frequent 
endowments in the form of personal effects or 
other pleasurable gifts. This practice entirely 
disregards the consideration of fitness in the 
sponsors. If such a person has not made his 
Easter duty for a number of years he is no less 
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YOU 
A SPONSOR? 


by 
Ralph Arnold 


welcome to assume the obligation. In other 
instances the parental attitude is, that the force 
of circumstances necessitates asking some very 
near friend who, they are sure, would other- 
wise feel neglected. Again the fact that this 
person regards the office of sponsor as nothing 
more than an honor and is in no way capable 
or desirous of adhering to the obligations is not 
held in account. 


One of the requirements for being a valid 
sponsor is that the person have the intention of 
fulfilling the obligations attached to the office. 
But frequently the only manifestation by the 
sponsor of any interest in fulfilling the obliga- 
tion is his presence at the ceremony; and that 
often enough is a very uneasy and abashed 
presence. We may prudently doubt that the 
majority of sponsors ever think of the obliga- 
tions they have accepted in the ceremony. To 
them being a sponsor is a mere ceremony 
which, with the closing of the baptismal font, 
completes the work of their office and puts an 
end to their duties. Others are actually ap- 
preciative of the honor bestowed upon them but 
are blissfully ignorant of their duties. How- 
ever, it is true, that in many cases, after Bap- 
tism, the sponsors have no obligations of in- 
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structing the child because the good parents 
are zealous in protecting the child’s innocence 
and preserving the gift of faith received in 
Baptism. Yet a sufficient number of instances 
in which remiss parents allow the child to be- 
come contaminated by worldly interests and 
ignore the duty to supply a Catholic education, 
are ever present to make necessary an even 
closer safeguard upon the portal of the Church, 
which is Baptism. 


The loss of baptismal faith in children of the 
Church is in no way due to a lack of foresight 
or provision on her part. In her code of laws 
ample provision is made for the protection of 
her members; and only a lack of strict adher- 
ence to these laws, or unfaithfulness on the 
part of those assuming the duties posited by 
these laws, is responsible for the loss of sheep 
from the true fold. Thus, to insure efficiency, 
sponsors for Baptism are required to measure 
up to certain standards. A sponsor at Baptism 
(and only one is necessary) must be a Catholic 
with a knowledge of the rudiments of the faith, 
nor may he be excommunicated or a criminal. 
These demands are made of the sponsor so that 
he will be capable of fulfilling his obligations. 
Others are prohibited, in usual cases, from act- 
ing as sponsor who either already have an obli- 
gation to care for the child, or by virtue of their 
position might find difficulty in meeting the 
demands of their duties as sponsors. Such are 
the parents of the child or one professed in a 
religious order or in Sacred Orders. Add to 
this the fact that the sponsor must have been 
chosen by the parents, guardian, or minister of 
the Baptism; and that the sponsor must hold or 
touch the child at the time of Baptism, and we 
have a summary of the precautions which Holy 
Mother Church takes in obtaining capable 
spiritual parents for her children. Every pre- 
caution, every requirement is to be an in- 
surance against the spiritual death of the child. 


This care is, no doubt, prompted by the grave 
obligation which is placed upon those assuming 
the role of sponsor. While securing a spiritual 
guardian for a child, the Church does not wish 
any incapable or unwilling person to accept 
this duty, because by so doing, such a person 
would be in danger of sin, caused by neglect of 
sponsorial obligation. Thus, in case of failure 
by parents or guardians to educate a child 
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properly, it is incumbent upon the sponsor, 
under pain of sin, to care for the child by what- 
ever means he can until the child is sufficiently 
instructed in things of faith. The sponsor at 
Baptism becomes the surety before God that 
the saving waters poured upon the infant’s 
head will not be in vain. By renouncing Satan, 
his pomps, and his works, and pronouncing the 
creed in the name of the child, the sponsor gives 
his word as guarantee that the child will live, 
as the sponsor promised, a true Christian life. 
Having wisely completed all things in this 
manner, there remains yet one measure which 
will lock the door against nullification of all 
previous precautions. Lest the sponsor render 
himself incapable of fulfilling his obligations, 
he is forbidden to marry the child. Though 
this would be an unusual case, it is an indica- 
tion of the extreme care which is taken in obvi- 
ating every possible impediment to the proper 
functioning of the office of sponsor. Such in- 
stances of caution could be multiplied beyond 
what has been said here, but these facts are 
sufficient to designate the gravity which the 
Church attaches to the duty of sponsors. 


We are all aware that there is in the Church 
today a leakage in active membership which is 
a serious problem. It appears to be striking at 
the root of the evil to insure the permanence 
of the baptismal promises by insisting upon 
the obligation of the sponsors, who are to main- 
tain in their charges a consciousness of the 
duties which they assume in their name. 


Parents in choosing sponsors are sometimes 
prone to be careless because they intend to care 
for the child’s spiritual welfare themselves. 
But it would not be an unprecedented case if 
the care of the child; upon the unexpected death 
of one or both of the parents, should fall into 
the hands of some person disinterested in the 
child’s spiritual life. On the other hand, in 
cases where it might be found necessary, it 
would be well for sponsors to insist that their 
right over the child and obligations to him be 
respected before they consent to act as spon- 
sors. With these simple precautions, at least 
some of the lost or lukewarm Catholics could 
have been or might yet be returned to the true 
fold. In this way could be preserved the beauti- 
ful gift of faith, so little valued, until it is pre- 
sented as our passport to eternal beatitude. 
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REDS IN SPAIN 


New York City 
March 18, 1938 
Editor 
The Grail 
Dear Sir: 


There has been much discussion 
about the supposed Communist char- 
acter of the government of Spain. 
The Catholic press, in particular, in- 
sists on referring to the Loyalists 
as “Reds.” It is important that we 
know the truth on this point. Any- 
one can call names, but it is gen- 
erally recognized that those who 
hurl epithets are, more often than 
not, employing the well known her- 
ring trick. And the herring used for 
this trick is always the red herring. 


Are the Loyalists “Reds”? The 
British press is generally unsym- 
pathetic to the Loyalists, as it was 
favorable to Hitler up to the recent 
awakening. And the London Eco- 
nomist, the most respected financial 
organ in the world, is certainly not 
a radical publication. Consequently, 
the dispatch from its Barcelona cor- 
respondent to the Economist may be 
accepted without question as an hon- 
est, accurate picture of conditions 
without bias toward the Loyalists. 
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If the Economist’s correspondent saw 
Communism rampant, he would say 


so. Does he? I refer you to the en- 
closed reprint from the London Eco- 
nomist. 
Yours very truly, 
Jay Allen 


Dear Mr. Allen: 
Your communication of March 18 


regarding the use of the appellation 
“Red” when speaking or writing of 
the Spanish ftist forces shows 


more than a disinterested desire to 
correct what you seem to think is a 
misnomer. If you are chargin 
editors of the Catholic Press wit 
ignorance in using such an epithet 
as “Red” of the Communists in 
Spain, you are giving them credit 
for little more in asking them to 
read your reprint from “The Eco- 
nomist” and henceforth to a 
that the “Loyalists” are not given 
over to subversive activity. It seems 
to me your point would have been 
more forcible had you quoted from 
some Soviet paper to show that they 
in Russia disclaim any part in the 
Spanish affair. 

I shall be very happy to hear your 
explanation of the following extract 
from “The New York Daily Work- 
er,” official publication of the Mos- 
cow comintern: 

The Spanish proletariat headed by 

the Communist party and march- 

ing in the front ranks of the 

ple is honorably fulfilling its duty 
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in the front line of the struggle 
against the world reaction and 
fascism. The international pro- 
letariat, on its part, must fulfill 
its duty to the end towards the 
glorious Spanish government. 


This quotation comes from George 
Dimitrof, official head of the Mos- 
cow —— International (the comin- 
tern). 


We, too, subscribe to English pa- 
pers—as also to papers of other 
countries in Europe, but we are not 
so blind as to be misled by a Com- 
munistic lie, especially when in 
Soviet Russia executions that are al- 
most a daily occurrence prove the 
futility of the efforts made there to 
force the Dg sr into unwilling sub- 
mission. We notice that it is always 
the potential or real leaders who are 
guilty of treason, i. e., the educated 
men, while the unlettered can be 


hoodwinked into believing that 
eventually Moscow will give them 
something to live for. | they 


are gradually seeing the light. 


I wonder if you know that when 
the Nationalists of Spain entered 
Malaga they found a city which had 
been sacked and burned. Thousands 
of its residents who had refused to 
— against their brothers had been 
killed. Walls were ee with 
posters in red ink. Here is the mes- 
Sage of one: 


“Soviet Russia has helped us in 
our hour of need. Let us show our- 
selves worthy of this support.” 
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If you are a wide reader, you have 
learned that from forty to fifty per 
cent of Spain’s priests have been 
killed in “systematic slaughter” by 

e “Reds” during the Spanish Civil 
War. This means from fourteen 
thousand to seventeen thousand have 
been slain. Eleven of the sixty Bish- 

s have been killed. In twenty- 
three dioceses all the churches have 
been burned or shamefully van- 
dalized. At Malaga alone ninety 
percent of all priests have been exe- 
cuted—And please bear in mind 
that while these figures have been 
published and proven by correspond- 
ents in Spain, no official denial of 
these atrocities has ever emanated 
from the Red juntas that sit in 
Madrid and Valencia. 


It is on the basis of the above in- 
formation and thousands of similar 
reports from eye-witnesses in Spain 
that the Catholic editors call the 
Spanish Leftists “Reds.” If we be 
color blind, and they be really of an- 
other color, their activity is that of 
Moscow, sired by the same devil, you 
may be sure. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Jerome Palmer 
Editor, The Grail 


THE CATHOLIC HOUR 


Dear Readers: 


To many of us the Cathclic Hour 
is an old friend whom we are happy 
to welcome into our home every 
Sunday evening at six o’clock, New 
York time. Produced by the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men in 
cooperation with the National 
Broadcasting Company, it began on 
March 2, 1930. On this first pro- 
gram, Cardinal Hayes stated its 
purpose: “This radio hour is for all 
the people of the United States. To 
our fellow citizens, in this word of 
dedication, we wish to express a cor- 
dial greeting and indeed, congratu- 
lation. For this radio hour is one 
of service to America, which certain- 
ly will listen in interestedly, and 
even sympathetically, I am sure, to 
the voice of the ancient Church with 
its historic background of all the 
centuries of the Christan era, and 
with its own notable contribution to 
the discovery, exploration, founda- 
tion, and growth of our glorious 
country... .” 

The primary aim of the program, 
therefore, has been to state the 
tenets of Catholicism to all who are 
interested. Naturally, it has. done 
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more than that. The able speakers, 
who have been heard, have assailed 
the false prophets of our age like 
Wells and Russell. They have also 
tried to show us that the vague theo- 
ries of Freud and Ellis do not really 
matter, but that the love of Christ 
does. The emphasis of life’s pur- 
pose has been shifted from the mate- 
rial and the temporal to the spiritual 
and the eternal. Conscious of the 
chaos in the world and the individual 
selfishness and sin, the speakers have 
sought to illumine souls to the great 
truths of Christianity. Catholic solu- 
tions to the troubles of the world 
have been explained by authorities in 
particular fields. The encyclicals of 
the Pope have been discussed with a 
view to making known the Church’s 
position in matters of importance. 


Has the program justified its in- 
ception? Most assuredly. The ac- 
complishments cannot, of course, be 
measured by statistics. But it has 
rekindled the flame that was slowly 
burning out in the hearts of many 
tepid Catholics who were being eaten 
away by the “acids of modernity.” 
The sermons have also brought back 
to the ranks many cohorts who had 
dropped away from the faith, and it 
has made the pious seek for even 
greater piety! 

One of its proudest boasts is its 
influence on those outside the 
Church. You and I know that the 
Church has been misunderstood 
throughout its existence. Nothing 
was too bizarre to be believed; no 
rumor, no scandal ever doubted by 
those seeking to undermine its work. 
All sorts of misconceptions have been 
fostered in respect to its dogmas and 
practices. By those radio discourses, 
however, innumerable falsehoods 
have been exposed, with the result 
that many who hated the Church 
learned so much about it that they 
became converts. The National 
Council of Catholic Men. receives 
many letters telling about these oc- 
currences. A typical one says in 
part: “The work that you are do- 
ing in the cause of Religion has been 
brought to our attention recently in 
a very striking manner by the con- 
version of a friend of ours and the 
return of her husband to the Church 
after many years of religious neg- 
l ” 
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But, unfortunately, the picture 
has a side which is not too bright. It 
is the lack of interest on the part of 
many Catholics themselves. And the 
pathetic part of it is that those who 
need to listen do not. If you were 
to mail a questionnaire to Catholic 
families in this country asking them 
if they listen to the radio at this 
time on Sunday evening, you would 
probably find that the majority of 
them do. But they are listening to a 
program which is repeated seven 
nights a week with merely a change 
of characters. It is nearer to the 
truth to say that the Catholic Hour 
is passed up with such excuses as, 
“One sermon a day is enough,” or “I 
get enough of religion and Church.” 
This is sophomoric, because religion 
is not like medicine. You don’t take 
it in doses. You live it continually. 


Warren R. Dacey. 
Hartford, Conn. 


EULOGY ON FRANCIS THOMPSON 
Dear Fellow Readers: 

I do not know who introduced me 
to Francis Thompson, but I owe him 
more thanks than I can ever give. 
To read Francis Thompson’s poetry 
sets me all a-tingle. I feel as though 
I have just overtaken some ethereal 
thing as fleeting as the wind, only 
to find that all the time it has been 
hidden in my heart. Some delicate 
turn of thought can reveal more 
beauty than a gallery of master- 
pieces. Some simple sentence can 
teach more doctrine than a lecture 
course in theology. 

It is an experience in pure beauty 
to open a book of his poems. It is 
an enlarging of your powers of feel- 
ing to follow his moods. A copy of 
his poems and his “Essay of Shel- 
ley” are on my “must” list. Perhaps 
by reading and rereading them I can 
approach that divine spark which 
set him a-fire and made him scintil- 
late as the brightest, purest star in 
my literary heaven. I feel sure that 
if I can get my bearings from him 
I'll never run afoul of hidden reefs 
or shoals. If a poet needs prose to 
keep him near the earth, surely a 
“proser” needs poetry to lift him- 
self above the commonplaceness of 
so much of our reading matter. 

William Hennel 
LaPorte, Texas 
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6c ES, indeed, mother, (Over the tele- 
phone) you’ve told me that before. I 

see your point, of course. Yes—yes, mother, 
but you don’t know how I feel when all the 
other girls get to go. Yes, nearly all of them. 
Mother you just don’t seem to understand. If 
you’ll let me just this once I’ll never ask another 
permission until our next vacation. But, moth- 
er, you see a million things that no one else ever 
dreams about. That’s nonsense, mother. 
What’s there to worry about? Stay out too 
late! I won’t. Don’t I always do just what you 
want me to do? If you knew how lonesome I 
get when all the others get to go and do things. 
I’m the only one who has to stand back. Yes, 
I told you before nearly everyone is going. 
What! mother, I can go! O. K. I'll write you a 
long letter and tell you all about it.” 

(Later) “Hug me, hug me, kids, I get to go. 
I knew if I held her long enough on the phone 
she’d give in. She’ll never know the difference 
whether all the seniors went or not. Anyway, 
tops for me! I pulled the deal and put it over 
once more. Am I perspiring! Going, you said 
it! Oh, I knew she’d change if I talked to her. 
She said ‘Yes’ just like that and hoped I’d have 
a glorious time. You don’t know my mother.” 

Do girls really try to put it over on mother? 
This question was discussed with a group of 
seventy-five high school girls. Forty per cent 
of the group said, “Indeed, girls do try to put 
it over on their mothers.” One girl believes 
that seventy-five per cent of all girls at- 
tempt it at some time or other; 
whereas others 
said: “Some 
do and 
some dont.” 
“I don’t 
think there 
is a girl 
in the 
whole 
world who 
can hon- 
estly say 
tried 
over 


that she hasn’t 
to put something 
on her mother.” 
“More than anything else it 
depends upon the filial love they have 
for their mothers and the training they have 
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received.” “They try, but very seldom succeed.” 
“TI don’t think they really try to put it over on 
mother, but they are afraid that she will not 
give them permission to do the things they want 
to do, so they do them behind her back. They 
are afraid of their mothers.” 

Another question asked was: Just what does 
it mean to put it over on mother? 

The answer to this question resulted in a 
unanimous consensus of opinion. The group of 
students termed it plain deceit or hypocrisy and 
hoping that mother would never find it out. 
One girl said it means to lie sweetly and laugh 
when out of sight of mother. 

Because of the interest of the discussion the 
girls were confronted with this question: What 
do girls try to put over on mother? 

The discussion revealed that many mothers 
object to wrong crowds, questionable places, 
improper shows, smoking, drinking, cheap read- 
ing, and late hours. 

When the girls were asked why they 
try to put it over on mother in so 
many instances, the following 
quick responses were re- @ 
ceived: Mothers are 
so cranky, mothers 
do not under- 
stand, moth- 


ers are 

old-fashioned, 

mothers will 

never find out, 

mothers do not 

want them to have a good time, girls 

are afraid that mothers won’t like it, 

they think they are smart, they find a certain 

joy in speaking of their independence and like 

to brag about it, to please companions, only way 

to have a good time, to gain popularity, they 

think it is cute, to satisfy their own desires, to 

have their own way, ashamed of conduct, out 
of meanness, afraid of mother. 

Then some one opened the discussion What 

do girls think they get out of acting thus? 
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Twenty-five per cent of those present thought 
it might be pleasure and a good time; others 
maintained it was the satisfaction of a con- 
quest in their estimation; or it may be a boy 
friend; while still others contended it was 
pleasure while it lasted and popularity 

in their own way. 

Naturally one would wonder 
just in how far this would 
affect a girl’s character. 

Since it was the girls 
discussing the mat- 


ter it was they 
[ mulate the con- 
; clusion. Fifteen of 


who’ could 
for- 
the girls maintained 
that it develops a sneaky, 
hypocritical character. Nine- 
teen girls said it ruins and weakens 
a girl’s character. Others said it leads 
to lying, to two-facedness, to cheapness, to 
lowering of moral standard, loss of good name, 
carelessness in what one says and thinks, social 
ruin as well as moral letdown. 

If the conclusion of this sampling group of 
girls is an indication of what girls at large 
think and do and aim to derive from putting it 
over on mother, then the efforts expended and 
losses incurred scarcely justify the scant so- 
called thrill or pleasure they get out of it. 

Who is at fault—the mothers or the daugh- 
ters, or both? Mothers of today who have 
growing daughters are groping with a difficult 
and serious problem. 

Mother, you don’t understand! It isn’t the 
easiest thing in the world today to convince any 
of our youth that their parents really know 
what they are talking about. 

To win confidences should be the goal of every 
parent. Mothers must be sincere and out- 
spoken if they are to make their point, yet open- 
minded enough not to frighten away the daugh- 
ter’s confidences. 
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It is not rare to find girls “afraid 
of moth- 
er.” Some 
mothers, 
by  con- 
stant no’s 
and you 
may not 
and that’s 

that, 
build up _bar- 
riers between them 
and their daughters, 
and daughters struggle on 
as best they can behind these 
barriers. 


There is no doubt that of the two—mother 
and daughter—who have to meet and solve this 
problem, the mother has the principal share in 
responsibility; she is also the only one who 
can effectively do anything about it. 

This writer has had years of experience with 
the young; has also had ample opportunity to 
observe relations between mothers and their 
daughters, and what makes daughters what 
they are in relation to their mothers. From all 
this observation one thing seems to stand out 
clearly. It is this: Some daughters are con- 
stantly trying to put it over on mother, others 
practically never try it. What is it that makes 
the latter act with such consistent honor 
towards their mothers? 


This honesty seems to be the result of two 
things: The girls have received careful train- 
ing from infancy, and they bear towards their 
mothers a love which produces confidence. 
Mothers who neglect either the training or the 
fostering of this love, or both, can be quite cer- 
tain that their daughters are going to be the 
type who will act dishonestly towards them. 
Lacking this love, they will not want to confide 
their every desire to their mothers; lacking 
proper training, they will be likewise lacking in 
the proper principles; hence, their desires will 
often be of the wrong or unsafe kind, and habit 
has made them slaves to any kind. 


—A Teacher of High School Girls 
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O ASCERTAIN various stages of acuteness in 
the powers and faculties of the human mind, or in 
the various senses of the human body, men have 
laid down various forms, more or less reliable—usually 
less—for these norms are at times too hypothetical or 
are based on a fallacy that disregards and makes light 


of the free will. It is in the will and intellect that 
man distinguishes himself from the brute creation. 

How smart are you? You might be offended if J put 
that question, but you cannot feel offended at yourself ; 
hence, please do ask yourself: “How smart am I?” 
The norm which will be suggested to you further on 
will reveal to you the degree of smartness you possess. 
You may find after you have applied the norm that 
you are compelled to correct the notion that only gradu- 
ates from higher institutions of learning hold a patent 
or monopoly on smartness, and that you have been 
smarter than you thought you were; or you may find 
that you have overestimated the degree of smartness 
you thought was yours. 

The writer recalls how in his minor seminary days, 
when the geometry class had arrived at the theorem 
“In a right triangle the square of the hypotenuse is 
equal to the sum of the squares of the other two sides” 
the Father in charge spoke words of genuine encourage- 
ment, words something to this effect: “Boys, you are 
standing before a most renowned bridge of asses. If 
you succeed in crossing this bridge, I shall absolve 
you from all traits and characteristics you have thus 
far held in common with a certain species of animal.” 
‘THE norm I intend to give you is not as difficult 

to comprehend as the geometric theorem referred 
to. It is, in fact, self-evident. Yet, many readers will 
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How SMART 
are 100 ? 


_, Lagene di OSB. 


balk and refuse to cross the bridge, pre- 
ferring to go on in life with the false opin- 
ions they have conceived of themselves. 

Saint Thomas defines man to be a “ra- 
tional animal,” an animal that can reason 
and has a free will. Brute creation cannot 
reason, nor has the brute a free will. Man 
has a free will and there is no power on 
earth to stop man from using his free will 
as he sees fit. Ask the tyrants of past 
history and they who now reign in Russia, 
Germany, and Mexico. They will tell you, 
“We are powerless over the free will of 
men and women to such an extent that if 
these men and women have decided to use 
their free will and insist on using it, we can do nothing 
about it.” Hence the only norm to be taken into ac- 
count when we judge the degree of our smartness must 
lie in the realm of reason and free will. 


With regard to man’s reason—even an infant knows 
the difference between a large and a small piece of pie 
if it has reached the stage in its reasoning faculty 
where it knows pie and candy. In selecting a piece of 
pie out of many pieces the two-year old infant can be 
seen eyeing and judging the relative sizes of pie mother 
has put before it. Not so the dog and the monkey. 
When they are headed for pieces of meat or food, they 
are apt to grab the smallest pieces. Nor is it neces- 
sary to teach the infant anything about the relative 
sizes of pieces of pie. It needs no instructions as to 
their bigness or smallness. Quite to the contrary, after 
you have spent years in teaching your pet collie various 
tricks, you will have the same troubles to go over once 
more with the collie’s puppies, as the mother collie can- 
not teach, she not having a rational soul. Your baby 
has a rational soul and is able not only to judge rela- 
tive to size, but to give at an early age kind advice to 
its playmate. 


It is, then, quite evident that we must look for the 
norm in question in the realm of reason and free will. 
We must get away from the animal, for we intend to 
find a norm for the smartness in humans. It is certain- 
ly no honor to man to lead a mere natural life as the 
animal does. No one gains in dignity by bragging that 
he can eat without saying grace before or after meals, 
or that he can eat meat on Fridays. The animal can, 
and does the same thing. 
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How smart are you? “All right, sir,” comes the 
answer. “I am ready. Give me the norm that I may 
gauge my smartness. I am a business man and am 
very efficient in matters of business. No animal can 
run a business. Give me your norm.” 

My norm is broad and wide enough to embrace all 
legitimate business and all legitimate efficiency, but 
legitimate business and efficiency lie in the realm of 
that norm. Moreover, there are men and women who 
have never attended a school, yet they amassed wealth 
and were very efficient in business. 

“I am a student in literature,” says another. “I am 
a scholar in music and song. I have attended colleges 
and universities. Give me the norm you are holding 
up your sleeve.” 

The norm which I am holding up my sleeve is broader 
and wider than your studies. It cannot lie in your 
studies, therefore, but your studies lie in this norm. 
Moreover, we have poems and compositions in music 
that are considered highly classical by scholars, yet 
they happen to hail from inmates of insane asylums. 
And as for song—Jennie Lind the so-called “Nightin- 
gale” of old Castle Garden fame in Manhatten, could 
not compete with the bird of that name, nor with the 
mocking bird that makes Louisiana its home. 

Another is heard to say: “It is impossible for you 
to fix an infallible norm for wisdom or smartness. 
There is no one living now who can compete with the 
writers and orators of antiquity. All that we now can 
do is to stare in astonishment at such classical men as 
the Roman Cicero and Mark Antony and others. No 
architect can now duplicate the dome of Cologne or 
that of Milan. We have no longer a Michael Angelo 
and a Raphael. And yet, we have in this modern age 
discovered things the ancients never dreamed of. How 
can you establish a fixed norm that would apply for 
each and every century of the past?” 

It is true that we miss in our modern age the depth 
of thought so evident in the works of men in the past. 
Had Cicero lived in our own superficial age he would 
not have written classical orations against a fellow 
like Catiline. Usually the modern politician contents 
himself with a mere “You’re another” in replying to 
his political enemy. Nor would Mark Antony, had 
he lived in our times, gone through all the trouble of 
delivering a hypocritical yet highly classical speech 
against the conspirator Brutus as the corpse of Julius 
Caesar lay before the rostrum in the Forum. In all 
probability a modern politician would have satisfied 
his ambitions relative to smartness by simply extending 
an invitation to Brutus to go to a climate where Celsius, 
Centigrade, and Fahrenheit are of no avail. 

Yet, kind reader, the norm the writer holds up his 
sleeve was known and highly respected by Aristotle of 
Grecian antiquity. This norm was likewise known to 
pagan scholars like Cicero, and they made frequent use 
of it. It is likewise respected in our own age and was 
respected by every scholar in every age because this 
norm belongs to the realm of logics and has always 
been used to demolish a syllogistic fallacy. 

For a period of several years the writer received 
anonymous letters from the North, the South, the East, 


and the West. The letters came from an underworld 
of criminals and were occasioned when he entered 
Mexico secretly to help Archbishop Filippi, the Aposto- 
lic Delegate, to the friendly borders of the United 
States. The Holy Father’s representative had just 
been expelled by Obregon and by public enemy of civi- 
lization No. 1, Calles. There was great similarity in 
all of them, for all without exception had such clauses 
as these: “We will get you fellows yet. You don’t 
know anything. In the meantime, before we get you, 
we will howl you down wherever we get the chance.” 

Oh yes, dear reader, as you see they glory that they 
can “howl.” So can a donkey. One letter that reached 
the writer in those days came from the secretary of 
President Harding. Mr. Harding had been informed 
of our movements by the Knights of Columbus of a 
certain city in the Southwest. The letter from the 
White House read: “The President tells me to inform 
you that he is glad you both safely reached the United 
States. He also desires me to say to you that you 
kindly inform the Pope’s representative that the Presi- 
dent has suspended all immigration laws in his favor. 
He can remain in the United States just as long as he 
likes and sees fit to do.” 


T LAST! Here is your norm, kind reader. Wis- 

dom can only be measured by the capacity and 
ability one has to detect quickly mental errors or men- 
tal lies in one’s own mind, or when these mental errors 
or lies exist in the mind of another, to catch the decep- 
tion; then, to have the moral courage to tear the mask 
from the deception one suspects in his own mind or in 
the mind of another, and when this mask has been torn 
away to have the will power to take no risk in one’s 
welfare, whether that be temporal or eternal welfare. 


It stands to reason, that if you lack all ability to 
catch a fallacy or deception, whether you are attempt- 
ing to deceive yourself by so-called “whitewashing your 
conscience” or whether another is attempting to deceive 
you, you will be the victim of the errors made by you 
or others. It stands to reason that if you be willing to 
take a risk in matters of your personal welfare, then 
you have not the smartness of the old cat in the back 
yard, for she runs under cover when she scents danger 
ahead. 

A Kentucky colored “mammie” standing in her 
kitchen busy with a meat-grinder remarked to her 
little piccaninny who was watching proceedings: “Look 
you here, chile, ah sticks in pork in de top and out 
comes sausage below.” This playful fallacy was aimed 
at concealing the true essence of sausage, which differs 
not from pork when pork is used, but only as to 
accidentals—shape, form, etc. 


Browder sticking brutal slavery and butchery of 
priests and nuns into a grinder of his own make calls 
it “Communism.” But he naively maintains that his 
communism agrees only in one essential point with the 
satanic stuff of Russian fame, namely, that the idea 
of a God is an unnecessary adjunct in this world. In 
all else, Browder says to America, the sausage that 
comes out below on his grinder differs so from the com- 
munism ‘that was stuck into the grinder, that the 
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grinder reveals a pretty “popular front,” a real democ- 
racy that will get along well without a Supreme Court. 
The Germans referring to a man like Browder call 
him “an adept in the art of throwing sand into the eyes 


of the people.” This may not be so very poetizal but it 
is certainly very metaphorical. 

You possibly realize the necessity of leading a better 
life. You now decide to do so when you get older. 
Or, you defer your confession to the hour of death. Do 
you catch the fallacy? Your death may be sudden 
and unexpected. But you have not now the moral 
courage and you settle down to a decision that you 
will take a risk on that. How smart are you? Is this 
smartness to take a risk in matters of eternity? 





Here is another example well suited to test your 
smartness. Ask yourself three questions. “Who am 
I?” “Whence did I come?” Whither am I going?” 
These three questions are not asked by a child that 
has not as yet reached the age of reason. Nor are 
they asked by those who shove these questions aside 
in order to avoid unpleasant thoughts. Are you in- 
clined to take chances on what these questions imply? 

Millions who attend universities, colleges, and high 
schools, are ready to take that risk of leaving the here- 
after. Are they wise? Is that smartness? If you can- 
not detect a fallacy, a self-deception in that, then your 
smartness cannot compete with that of thousands of 
men and women whom you, perhaps, call “ignorant.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


NOW SHOWING—GOSPEL MOVIES—SERIES II 
I N Series I of the Gospel Movies, which had “Grace” for its theme, we saw in the 


Spee that came in contact with the unborn, the newborn, and the 
at 


wing Savior, 


ce works quickly, but that it also demands of its recipients disinterestedness, 


simplicity, generosity, fidelity, patient expectancy, esteem, interior and exterior works, 
in order that it may produce its effects, all the while leaving man’s will free to co- 


operate with or reject it. 


In the second circle of men who came in contact with the “power that went forth 
from Christ” we have the twelve Apostles, who were sent to communicate this saving 


and healing power to all creatures by preachi 


devils. 
land of his own soul. 
the name of Christ. 

human life. 
was to come.” 


, healing diseases, and casting out 


Each Christian by grace is made an apostle, to spread the faith in the pagan 
Here are idols to be overthrown and devils to be driven out in 

This is not to be the work of a month or year, but of a whole 
Christ sent His disciples “two by two into every place whither He Himself 
For the conversion of our soul “Grace” must be paired with that kind 


of “Faith” that we see exemplified in the lives of the twelve Apostles. 
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of each name! 
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“Upon this rock I will build 
my Church.” 
—St. Matth. 16:18. 
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THE ROCK FLOATS 


W BEN the last of the Apostles, St. John, an exile on the Island 
of Patmos, viewed in vision the “holy city of Jerusalem 
coming down out of heaven from God,” he saw that the “wall of 
the city had twelve foundations, and in them the twelve names of 
the twelve apostles of the Lamb.” 


There was, first of all, Simon, whose name the Master had 
changed to Peter—Rock. 

What a transformation three years of contact with the Master 

grace of Pentecost had wrought in this mass of pliable 

clay! It had solidified to a rock that would withstand the storms and 

waves of all time. 

this slow process of hardening. First there must be extrac 


water of pride, (manifested by his self-sufficient protestation of 
loyalty) which was pressed out by the triple denial in the courtyard. 


t thy faith fail not.”) Next, there must be forced out the air bubbles of vain pr 
tion, that would not serve as a life preserver on a stormy sea. (“O thou of little faith!”) 
coldness of self-seeking love, manifested by the shameful desertion, must be replaced by the t 
protestation of self-sacrificing love and unwavering constancy. ? 

A weak, fearful, earth-formed Peter entered God’s kiln in the upper room, heated by the mutual 
love of Father and Son,—the Holy Ghost. A strong, fearless, ‘ 

fess his faith by word and deed and death in “Christ, the Son of the living God.” There was 
to be no more going away from Him, but a constant walking towards Him with feet “shod with 
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How well he knew the bearer 
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A New Test for The Old Testament 


Bernard Glick 


AUTIOUSLY little Johnny bends over his sister’s 
Cisou. Tilting it back and forth he listens for the 

fascinatingly incessant “ma-ma.” With an edify- 
ing zeal worthy of a great cause he begins the dis- 
section of his sister’s pride and joy. Five minutes later 
there is a heap of pink satin and sawdust cluttering 
the floor of Johnny’s playroom as the embryonic re- 
search student proceeds blissfully to overwork the 
sound mechanism of the little “ma-ma” box. In this 
trivial episode of Johnny and The Victimized Doll there 
is illustrated a tendency embedded in the mind of every 
human being, viz., to discover the “why” and the 
“wherefore” of the things about him. 

Into everyone’s life at some time or other there 
comes, almost of necessity, a number of questions 
about the book which has determined the entire course 
of the world’s history and which stands unrivalled as 
the best of all best-sellers—the Bible. Who wrote the 
Bible, and why? What does it mean? How do Catholic 
and Protestant Bibles differ? It is in recognition of 
this general, and usually unsatisfied, curiosity that the 
Editors of THE Grait have decided to publish a series 
of articles on topics directly connected with the Bible. 
They will appear in this and the next three issues of 
the magazine. Due, of course, to the great breadth of 
the field of Scriptural matters, the articles will en- 
deavor to answer only the more fundamental and inter- 
esting of Biblical “why’s” and “wherefore’s.” 

To begin at the beginning, it might be advisable at 
the very outset to see just what the word “Bible” 
means. Coming from the Greek the term means 
nothing more or less than simply “the books,” or more 
precisely “the Book.” The appropriateness of this title 
is obvious. The Bible is certainly the book par excel- 
lence. Any more specific or limited designation would 
seem somehow out of place. 

The Bible is divided into two rather unequal parts; 
the Old Testament (abbreviated O.T.), which was 
written before the coming of Christ, and the New 
Testament (N.T.), which was written after His death. 
When thinking of the writing of the O. T. there is a 
danger that one may allow one’s present day manner 
of thought to rather confuse the matter. It is quite 
possible for a person to picture carelessly Moses typing 
out his five books in English, or David sending his 
Psalms to a printing press not unlike those which turn 
out the modern daily newspapers. Even apart from 
such imaginary extremes, however, most people have 
somewhat inaccurate notions of the true origin and 
development of the O0.T. The presence on every. hand 
today of compact, neatly bound and printed editions of 
the Bible very likely contributes toward this false im- 
pression. It must be borne in mind first of all that 
the last book of the O.T. was written nearly 2100 years 
ago, and that the language of the original composition 


was one utterly foreign to our own. Most of the books 
of the O.T. were written in Hebrew; a few others in 
Greek and Aramaic (a sort of Hebrew dialect). The 
work was done under the most primitive circumstances. 
The writing materials of the authors were for the 
greater part the skins of animals and papyrus. (Papy- 
rus was a native plant of the Nile region whose pith 
could be pressed out and used for writing material.) 

Owing to the unsettled life of the Jewish people, the 
custodians of the O.T. writings, and to the fragility of 
the materials employed the original copies of the early 
Biblical compositions were lost in the course of time. 
With religious zeal and reverence, however, the Jews 
managed to preserve exact copies of the originals, and 
passed down the message of their sacred contents from 
generation to generation. Many years after their com- 
position all the books of the O.T. were translated into 
Greek and Latin. In more recent times they have been 
translated into nearly every spoken language in the 
world. The English version, now commonly used by 
Catholics, was translated at Douay, France, in 1609. 

A comparison of the Catholic Douay version with 
the popular Protestant version, the King James, will 
reveal the rather startling fact that the Douay contains 
seven more books than the King James. These books 
are those commonly designated as “Tobias,” “Judith,” 
“Wisdom,” “Ecclesiasticus,” “Baruch,” and “First and 
Second Machabees.” What is the reason for this differ- 
ence? Many volumes would be required to answer this 
question in detail. For the present purpose it must 
suffice briefly to indicate the explanation. Owing to a 
certain animosity toward their brethren at Alexandria, 
who had translated the O.T. into Greek, the Jews of 
Palestine disregarded the seven books mentioned above. 
At the time of the Reformation, the Protestants, simply 
ignoring the dictates of sixteen centuries of Christian 
tradition, reverted to the position of the Palestinian 
Jews and excluded these seven books from their Bibles. 
Previously, of course, there had been a certain amount 
of opposition to these particular books, but the testi- 
mony of the overwhelming number of Christian writers 
and the authority of the Church had always supported 
their claim to be considered as genuine Scriptural 
writings. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Catholics retain them in their present day Bibles. 

In the casual reading of the O.T. there is a very 
proximate danger of one’s becoming confused by the 
seeming incoherence of the arrangement of the various 
books, and even of the subject matter itself. A careful 
examination will show, however, that there is a very 
simple and obvious basis for a division of the books into 
four distinct classes; namely, historical, didactical 
(teaching), poetical, and prophetical. Still, a person 
might concede the plausibility of this general classifi- 
cation while at the same time objecting that there is 
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no evident relation between the individual books. In 
this connection the objector should bear in mind that if 
he glances carelessly at a snow flake he will miss alto- 
gether its perfection of design, but that if he would 
place it under a microscope its precise geometrical 


beauty would be at once evident. So, too, with the 
books of the O.T.; if the reader considers each book 
as an entirely independent composition, he will fail 
utterly to grasp the strikingly unified plan of the O.T. 
This becomes apparent only when he views the Scrip- 
tures as an organic whole, bound closely together by 
the thread of a single, dominant idea. 

It is in the third chapter of the book of Genesis that 
this dominant idea is set forth for the first time; it 
supplies the all important key to the understanding of 
the entire Bible. In order to understand this passage 
fully it is necessary to consider the circumstances 
described in the immediately preceding two -chapters. 
From nothing God had called the world into being and 
had adorned it with every imaginable sort of beautiful 
and useful thing. He then created man who was to be 
the possessor and ruler of this world. Only one restric- 
tion was placed upon the first man and woman; not to 
eat of the fruit of a certain tree in paradise. Misled by 
the lies of the Devil, however, they failed to observe 
even this single command and sinned grievously. Retri- 
bution was swift. Bowed beneath the burden of bleak 
despair and the heavy penalties of their transgression, 
they could envisage no hope for the future. Then sud- 
denly God pierced the heavy clouds of despondency with 
an illuminating shaft of light. It was in the form of a 
threatening promise to the Devil, the occasion of the 
sin. “I will put enmities between thee (the Devil under 
the guise of a serpent) and the woman and thy seed 
and her seed; and she shall crush thy head and thou 
shalt lie in wait for her heel.” (Gen. 3:15.) In these 
words God promised to mankind a Redeemer who would 
crush the head or power of Satan. 

This passage is often referred to as the “First Gos- 
pel” since it was the first good tidings given to fallen 
mankind. In it there is an essential summary of the 
whole O. T. Throughout all this portion of the Bible 
the echo of this first promise makes itself heard; some- 
times rather faintly, at other times with unmistakable 
clearness. But always the message is unmistakable. 
“The human race will be redeemed from its sins by one 
chosen and anointed by God; prepare the way for His 
coming.” From this angle of approach a rapid bird’s- 
eye view of the various divisions of the O. T. would 
contribute toward an accurate notion of the Bible. 


In the first five books of the O. T., those written by 
Moses, the stage is set for the enactment of the world’s 
greatest drama. Mankind having fallen into the bond- 
age of sin is promised a Redeemer. Carefully God 
selects one family from out of the entire human race 
which is to be the seed of His chosen people. From 
them is to come the Redeemer. God watches over His 
people with the greatest solicitude; He delivers them 
from the shackles of their Egyptian slavery; under the 
protecting symbol of the blood of the Paschal lamb they 
escape the avenging hand of the Angel of death. From 
Sinai’s heights God gives His people ten laws which if 
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faithfully observed would keep them in a moral state 
worthy of welcoming the Great Deliverer. To the prom- 
ised land He leads them, and they then realize that it is 
from this very country that the Messias is to come. 

In the next books to be considered, the historical, the 
relations between God and His chosen people are de- 
scribed more in detail. Now He protects them from 
their enemies, now He punishes their lapses of faith by 
permitting them to be conquered and chastised by neigh- 
boring nations. The never-ending refrain of the histo- 
rical books is this: “As long as the chosen people re- 
main obedient to God and prepare for the Saviour by 
the practice of moral virtue they prosper; but when 
they swerve from the paths of righteousness and become 
oblivious of their sublime mission God punishes them.” 
Indeed, the entire history of the Jewish nation before 
Christ shows prosperity joined to the eager expectation 
of the Messias, and misfortune following in the wake 
of forgetfulness of Him. 

Although the unity of the theme of the O. T. is not 
always so unmistakable in the teaching and poetical 
books as it is in the historical, nevertheless it is always 
basically preserved. In such books as “Wisdom,” “Job,” 
and “Proverbs” one might object that there is hardly 
a trace of an explicit reference to the Redeemer. Upon 
closer analysis, however, it is evident that the “Divine 
Wisdom” referred to so frequently in these books is 
conceived as a real person with eternal origin, supreme 
power and divine dignity; as the Only Begotten of the 
Father. The allusion is certainly to the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity who was to become man and re- 
deem the world. Further, by inculcating the necessity 
of an upright moral life these books were meant to pre- 
pare the people for the worthy reception of the Messias. 
Especially in that part of the poetical books known as 
the Psalms are there many vivid portrayals of the Re- 
deemer; so vivid in fact are many of them that they 
deserve to be called previews of the life of the Messias. 


In a very special manner was the task of preparing 
the people for the redemption to come entrusted to the 
prophets. From the time of the prophet Malachias, the 
last of the prophets, back to Samuel and even to Moses 
there were prophets among the Israelites. Their prin- 
cipal task was to stress the necessity of living in accord 
with the laws of God. To this end they often foretold 
the disasters which would visit the chosen people if they 
failed to perform their duty in this respect. Without 
doubt, however, the most strikingly common character- 
istic of all the prophets was their untiring zeal in pro- 
claiming the Redeemer. They formed, as it were, a 
great cortege or band of heralds preceding the arrival 
of Christ. In their inspired utterances the whole life of 
Christ from His virginal conception to His ascension 
was foretold. So clearly, in fact, did the prophet Isaias 
visualize His suffering and death that his account is 
often called the “Passion of Christ according to Isaias.” 

Thus it is abundantly evident that this all-embracing, 
omni-present thought of the promised Redeemer unifies 
the three distinct types of books of the O. T. All the 
minor themes of the writings are significant only in 
their relationship to this dominant, central motif. “Pre 
pare for the Messias by a virtuous life.” 
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3, JOHN G. O'FARRELL ROWE 


ONSIDERABLE interest was revived 
in 1934 in the old Palace of the Popes 
at Avignon, in France, by a two-days’ 
festival, held in that city, to celebrate the 
sixth centenary of the death of Pope John 
XXII and the election of Pope Benedict 





XII. The tombs of these two Popes, who 
were both Frenchmen, are in the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame des Doms; while in 

the Chapel of the Hospital at Villeneuve- 
les-Avignon is the tomb of Pope Innocent VI, 
another French pontiff, who died in 1362. A 
vast crowd attended the centennial ceremonies, 
at which the Archbishop of Avignon presided 
and many Bishops and Abbots were present. 


The three above-mentioned Popes, and oth- 
ers, resided at Avignon because of the awful 
distracted political state of Rome, and indeed 
of the whole continent of Europe, at the time. 
We can hardly credit that such conditions ex- 
isted, or such events happened, in countries 
which called themselves Catholic. Two power- 
ful Italian families, the Orsinis and the Colon- 
nas, were continually warring on each other 
and tyrannizing over the Roman populace. 
Pope Boniface VIII (Cardinal Castani of 
Anagni), tried to put a stop to the terrible state 
of things. He had succeeded Celestinus V (St. 
Peter Celestine), who had abdicated in 1295. 
King Edward I was then on the English 
throne. Both the Orsinis and the Colonnas 
seized the Pope and held him a prisoner, in turn. 


In 1303 France supported the Colonnas 
against him, and he took refuge amongst 
the people of his own old diocese at Anag- 
ni. There the French king’s representa- 
tive, William de Nogaret, followed him, in 





5 company with some of the Colonna fac- 


tion. Overpowering his few guards by 
treachery, they forced their way into his 
state-room. He was an old man of 86 
years of age. They found him seated calm- 
ly on the papal throne, with the crown of 
Constantine on his head, and with the cross in 
one hand and the keys in the other. The 
brutal common soldiery had been shouting, 
“Death to the Pope! Long live the King of 
France!” but they were struck with awe by 
his commanding appearance. He had excom- 
municated the King of France (Philip IV sur- 
named le Bel, or the Fair), as well as the chiefs 
of the Colonnas. De Nogaret and the Colonnas, 
following their soldiers into the room, however, 
called on the venerable pontiff to abdicate un- 
der pain of death. 


“Here is my neck!” he fearlessly replied. 
“Here is my head. Betrayed like Our Blessed 
Lord, I am ready to die; but I will die Pope.” 


Colonna laid hands upon the old man, 
dragged him violently from his seat, and, in sav- 
age fury, struck him with his iron gauntlet on 
the face, so that it was covered with blood! 
Nogaret interposed, and told the Pope that he 
owed his safety to the goodness of the King of 
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France. “You are all heretics, and from you I 
expect only martyrdom,” the noble old pontiff 
again courageously retorted. 

Nogaret proposed carrying him, bound, to 
Lyons, and it is said that the Pope was put 
astride an unsaddled horse, with his face to its 
tail, and led about in this condition, amid the 
jeers of his captors, until he was almost dead. 
For three days he was kept a prisoner, and sub- 
mitted to similar ill-treatment; and he refused 
to eat or drink anything during those three 
days lest he be poisoned. But the townspeople 
of Anagni, who loved him, rose en masse, 
attacked, and drove out his captors, and liber- 
ated him. He died at Rome a month after- 
wards, however, in consequence of his brutal ill- 
usage, and was succeeded by Pope Benedict 
XI (Cardinal Nicholas of Trevisa). 


The new Pope excommunicated Nogaret, 
Sciarra Colonna, and the King of France, as 
well as all others concerned in the outrage at 
Anagni, but within two years he was poisoned 
by their agency! 

Whether Philip of France had any hand in 
the murder is a question. Anyhow, he now 
seems to have in a measure repented of his mis- 
deeds, and on Cardinal Bertrand d’Agout, or de 
Goth, Archbishop of Bordeaux, being elected 
Pope, under title of Clement V, in 1305, he 
offered the new Pontiff a safe asylum in France. 


Up to this, Pope Clement V had been, like 
the previous Popes, bitterly opposed to the 
French King; but the two now became recon- 
ciled, and Clement accepted his invitation and 
removed the Papal See to Lyons. Subsequently 
it was removed for a short time to Poictiers, 
and finally, in 1309, to Avignon. There he was 
no longer on the territory of France, but on 
that of the Holy See. 


Clement V was succeeded in 1316 as Pontiff 
by Pope John XXII, the centenary of whose 
death has lately been celebrated at Avignon. 
He was James of Cahors in France, and had 
been Bishop of Avignon. The throne of Peter 
had been vacant for two years when he was 
elected Pope at Lyons. “He was a remarkable 
administrator, and defended the rights of the 
Papacy against its enemies with vigor,” we are 
told; and he is of particular interest to all of 
Anglo-Saxon origin as it was he who canonized 
St. Thomas de Cantalupe, Bishop of Hereford. 
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The enemies of the Church, however, raised 
up an Anti-Pope, not for the first time in his- 
tory, and installed him at Rome. He was Pietro 
of Corvara, an ex-Franciscan, who assumed the 
name of Nicholas V. Pope John XXII con- 
demned both the spiritualists in religion and 
the nominalists in philosophy, and so aroused 
the animosity of the Emperor of Germany. But 
within three months the Emperor and the Anti- 
Pope were driven out of Rome, and the latter 
submitted himself to the Court of Avignon. 
Pope Benedict XII succeeded to the papal 
throne, and occupied it for eight years. Catho- 
lic authorities describe him “as a pious but 
severe Pontiff.” Not only did he reform the 
Roman Curia and the Religious Orders, but he 
built, or rather began, the magnificent Palace of 
the Popes at Avignon, which is still the city’s 
pride. 

He was followed by Pope Clement VI (of 
Limoges) in 1342, and then in succession came 
Pope Innocent VI, in 1352; Urban V, in 1362; 
and Pope Gregory XI, in 1370. It was this last 
Pope (Peter Roger by name, and, like all his 
predecessors at Avignon, of French birth), who 
restored the Papal See to Rome in 1376. By 
his good sense and activity he had managed to 
put down the disorders hitherto prevailing in 
that city. 


Unhappily, on his death two years later at 
Rome, however, “the Great Schism of the 
West,” as it is called, occurred, when the Col- 
lege of Cardinals elected Pope Urban VI, and 
the French king, Charles V, and other sover- 
eigns raised up an Anti-Pope, Robert of Gene- 
va, who took the name of Clement VII and in- 
stalled him at Avignon. Thereafter, several 
Anti-Popes ruled at Avignon, until 1408, when 
the French king, Charles VI, abandoned their 
cause; and in 1418, all Catholic Europe united 
in declaring Pope Martin V to be the only legi- 
timate Pontiff. 


Avignon is a very ancient city. The Romans 
occupied it, and in early Catholic days the citi- 
zens acquired a kind of independence through 
the dissensions of the Counts of Provence and 
Toulouse. It then became the property of the 
Holy See, Pope Clement VI in 1348 actually 
purchasing the city from Joan, Countess of 
Provence and Queen of Sicily. His successors 
upon the Papal Throne retained the sovereignty 
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right up to the time of the first great French 
Revolution, when the revolutionaries seized it 


slope of the Rock of Doms, and is of immense 
size and most imposing grandeur. It is now a 


in 1791; since which time it has belonged to barrack and prison. The walls are very thick, 


France. In 1177 St. Benezet, a 
shepherd boy of 18 years of age, 
started to build the stone bridge 
(now in picturesque ruins) over 
the Rhone, joining the city to 
Villeneuve on the opposite bank. 


Under the Papal dominion, 
the city had sixty churches and 
a great number of religious 
establishments, most of which no 
longer exist. The Archbishop’s 
Cathedral stands on the summit 
of the Rock of Doms, which rises 
194 feet above the Rhone, and 
dates from the 11th century. 
Besides the tombs of Popes 
John XXII, and Benedict XII, 
it contains a Papal marble chair; 
a fine statue of Our Blessed 
Lady of Pradier; an ancient 
marble altar; the tomb of Cril- 
lon, and a fresco of Simone 
Memmi, (a celebrated Italian 
painter who died at Avignon in 
1344). But the most remark- 
able structure is, of course, the 
old Palace of the Popes. Begun 
in 1336 and finished in 1370, 
it is built on the southern 


TWO SHALL DRINK 


And must I lift the cup again, 
And drink? 

The dregs are bitter. 

How can I lift the cup again 
To drink 

Those dregs so bitter. 


So often, Lord, 

The bitter cup 
You’ve placed upon 
My barren board. 
Have You, O Lord, 
No sweeter drink 
Or viands for 

My barren board? 


Ah well, I’ll lift the cup again, 
And drink; 

The dregs are bitter. 

But I must lift the cup again 
And drink 

The dregs so bitter. 


Who is it takes 

Away the cup 

When I have drunk 
But half? Who slakes 
His thirst? Who takes 
The bitter half? 

It is the Lord 

Who thirsts ard slakes. 


—Paschal Boland, O. S. B. 


SNAPSHOTS 


and 100 feet high, and its 39 
towers and machicolated battle- 
ments “render it the most com- 
plete model of the military archi- 
tecture of the 14th century.” 


Another famous church is that 
of St. Agricol, or Agricola, dat- 
ing from 1325; and where the 
old Church of the Cordeliers 
formerly stood is pointed out the 
tomb of Petrarch’s Laura— 
de Sade. Petrarch himself lived 
at Avignon. In the Cemetery 
lies buried John Stuart Mill, the 
great nobleminded English 
philosopher and reformer who 
strenuously advocated the Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Prot- 
estant Church in 1868—249, stig- 
matising it as “that great scan- 
dal and iniquity.” 


Avignon had a Bishop from 
the first century, but in 1474 
Pope Sixtus IV raised the See 
to an Archbishopric, the depart- 
ment of Vaucluse forming the 
diocese, and the suffragans being 
the Bishops of Nimes, Valence, 
Viviers, and Montpellier. 


Dunstan McAndrews, O. S. B. 


N® long ago a cloud formed of hydrogen and calcium erupted 


920,000 miles above the surface of the sun. 


As it dispersed it 


attained a speed of 200 miles a second. So big, so fast, yet God 


controls it. 


ALFRED SMITH recently made an appeal for Catholic Charities. 
Among other things he said, “Last year 36,000 children, dependent 
or otherwise handicapped, were cared for by religious sisters 

and lay workers.” 


VWH8EN bigger and better retreats are made, the Spanish Reds will 


be making them. 


COMES a sweet proposal from London that European countries 
establish a gold reserve in this country. It would be a steadying 
influence in time of peace and a valuable aid in time of war. What 

could more surely or quickly haul us into a continental war? 
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Echoes from 


OUR ABBEY HALLS 


It has been our good fortune to 
welcome as speakers both members 
of the renowned Sheed & Ward 
Publishing Company. Mrs. Masie 
Ward Sheed offered a most interest- 
ing talk on the great Cardinal New- 
man. This lecture was an oppor- 
tunity to learn more than book facts 
about the man whose name is for- 
ever bound to the Oxford Movement. 
Mrs. Sheed is a granddaughter of 
the late Wilfrid Ward. The intimate 
relation between Ward and Newman 
is well known to all students of the 
Cardinal’s history and works. Mrs. 
Sheed could suppiy interesting and 
personal facts of her family tradi- 
tion on the life and times of these 
outstanding characters. 


March 7. This day we celebrate 
the feast of the Patron of our Semi- 
nary—the great Doctor St. Thomas 
Aquinas. The Saints deserve a 
tribute greater than mere admira- 
tion. To honor the extensive knowl- 
edge of St. Thomas, the Faculty and 
Seminarians devoted the evening be- 
fore the feast itself to a public dis- 
putation concerning two important 
questions in Philosophy. Father 
Gabriel, Professor of Philosophy, 
selected four Seminarians of the 
Second Philosophy Class to conduct 
the discussion. Our public disputa- 
tion truly was a demonstration of 
respect for St. Thomas. The two 
topics were taken from his teaching; 
arguments and even the method fol- 
lowed were similar to the class room 
procedure in the days of Aquinas. 
Yes, the very language itself would 
have made St. Thomas feel right at 
home at our meeting. The entire 
session was conducted in Latin. Fa- 
ther Abbot’s practical admonition on 
applying the teaching of St. Thomas 
to daily student life closed the meet- 
ing. Thanks to Fr. Gabriel and his 
Philosophers for a real treat! 


No doubt many of our friends 
were interested in an announcement 
that appeared in the last issue of 
THE GRAIL. An entire page was 
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devoted to the description of “The 
Upper Room,” a Passion play to be 
produced by our students of the 
Major Seminary. It was a powerful 
and impressive sermon. The fami- 
liar scenes of the Savior’s Passion 
were strikingly presented. We saw 
and shared anew with the intimate 
circle of Christ’s faithful friends 
those intense moments from “the 
night in which He was betrayed” un- 
til all was accomplished on Good 
Friday. 


The plan of this play is unique. 
The audience enters the Upper Room 





RONALD HOSTETTER IN THE ROLE OF 
MARY MAGDALEN. 


as the last of the Twelve are leaving 
for Gethsemane. From the window 
the sorrowful procession to Calvary 
is seen and amid the flashes of light- 
ning, piercing the oppressive dark- 
ness, the three crosses stand out on 
the distant summit of Golgotha. 


From the lips of John, Magdalen, 
Peter, and other witnesses of the 
Passion the audience learns what the 
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Master has suffered since leaving 
that very supper room. This is not 
a story of the Passion, but a feeling 
and seeing with eye-witnesses of 
those sufferings. In the quiet of 
Good Friday, after the return from 
Calvary Mary reverently shows the 
instruments of the Passion to the lit- 
tle group of faithful friends. 


The entire cast created an at- 
mosphere of reality and reverence. 
Especially impressive were the des- 
pair of poor Judas, Magdalen’s bit- 
ter anguish, and the sincere contri- 
tion of Peter. The frenzied shout- 
ing of the mob vividly suggested that 
rabble which clamored for Christ’s 
death. One of the Saviour’s painful 
falls became real when we saw the 
forearm of the cross wave unsteadily 
in the air and then crash with a sick- 
ening thud to the ground. 


Monsignor Benson’s story adds a 
new lesson to the numerous Passion 
Plays. The witnesses of the “Upper 
Room” grasp the vital bond between 
the Supper and the Sacrifice. 


St. Patrick’s Day in St. Meinrad! 
Perhaps our readers who are ac- 
quainted with the vicinity of St. 
Meinrad will smile at this announce- 
ment. Yes, the little green shamrock 
has found root and flourished in the 
German soil of Southern Indiana. 
Both Abbey and Seminary include 
many whose names suggest that 
Eri:: was the land of their ances- 
tors. Indeed, Brother Bartholomew 
comes from the Emerald Isle itself. 
But the large number of Irishmen in 
our institution at present is not the 
only claim to the right of honoring 
St. Patrick. Father Bede O’Connor, 
the name speaks for itself, was co- 
founder of our Benedictine Abbey 
from the Mother Abbey in Switzer- 
land. 


On the evening of March 16th the 
Seminarians entertained the house 
with a program in honor of Ire- 
land’s great Patron. Irish charac- 
ters, music and stories gave a real 
Celtic tone to the celebration. Per- 
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With our boys 


AIT WORK AND PLAY 


HERBERT PFAU AS ST. PETER. 


haps the great number of Erin’s sons 
who have become defenders of the 
law suggested the play. It was a 
gripping story of a prison on the 
night a condemned man was execut- 
ed. Reading the list of Seminary 
Players one is reminded more of the 
League of Nations than an Irish 
Roll Call. 

The celebration in the Abbey 
Church on March 17th would have 
gladdened the heart of any A. O. H. 
Father Patrick Shaughnessy, O.S.B., 
offered the Solemn High Mass. He 
was assisted by Reverend John 
Walsh and Reverend James 
O’Brien, John Sullivan and 
Joseph Casey. 


Europe’s tense political 
situation is a cause of 
worry and serious thought 
for many. But it is an in- 
fallible sign of youth to 
discover the humorous ele- 
ment of life. Our college 
boys selected the faults and 
self-important opinion of 
modern dictators as the 
theme for a little play. 
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Robert Mork of the Sixth Class com- 
posed all the musical numbers. The 
difficulties of a king and his ultra- 
modern young sons when a Chancel- 
lor ruled with unyielding firmness 
were amusingly told in song and 
action. “Hey Day” by Robert Mork 
and his cast provided a pleasant 
evening and revealed promising 
talent. 


There is a little relaxation today 
in the rigid austerity of our Lenten 
observance. March 2lst was the 
blessed day foretold by Benedict as 
the time of his farewell to this 
world. Annually the Benedictines 
celebrate the solemn entry of their 
spiritual Father into his heavenly 
glory. His Rule has given his sons 
the tradition of faithfully observing 
the divine service. Justly, then, 
each year does the Abbey use all the 
riches and impressive splendor of 
pontifical service to honor the first 
great Monk of the West. On Sunday 
afternoon Father Abbot pontificated 
at the First Vespers of next day’s 
feast. It is traditional to invite a 
guest celebrant of the Pontifical 
Mass. We were happy to welcome 
an Alumnus of our Minor Seminary 
to the Abbey Church. For the Mass 
the servers were selected from the 
students of the Owensboro Diocese. 
Father Joseph B. Tieman, a member 
of the Class of 1925, paid tribute to 
the power of St. Benedict’s Rule in 
developing a thorough Christian 
character in future Priests. 





CALVARY AS SEEN FROM “THE UPPER ROOM.” 
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DUMITRU GUSEILLA AS ACHAZ. 


Bishop Cotton was especially 
pleased with the program of sacred 
music arranged for the day. The 
Propers of the special Mass granted 
to the Benedictines for this feast 
were sung in the Gregorian Chant 
by vested Cantors and the Schola. 
Father Rudolph trained the entire 
student group to sing the “Missa 
Choralis.” This great choir num- 
bered more than 300 voices. Cer- 
tainly the vast group actively shar- 
ing in the “Work of God” was a 
nearly perfect fulfillment of St. 

Benedict’s great ideal. 


The new dignity which 
lately came to Bishop Cot- 
ton has not effaced the 
memory of his student days 
at St. Meinrad. He 
thoughtfully reminded Fa- 
ther Abbot that a free day 
for the boys would be quite 
appropriate for marking his 
first visit as Bishop. We 
heartily agreed with the 
Bishop. On Monday, March 
28th, we had our free day. 
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NE of the most beautiful of all Catholic devotions 

and one most characteristically catholic is the 

veneration of Christ’s mother. Ever since Mary’s 
kindly solicitude at the Marriage of Cana, troubled 
souls have found in her the heart of an understanding 
and interested mother. 

Mary’s place in the Catholic mind is well reflected 
in the shrines erected to her honor. One has but to 
think of Lourdes, its millions of pilgrims, and its count- 
less miracles to realize that devotion to Mary is very 
much a part of Catholic life. Long before Lourdes, 
however, devotion to Mary and pilgrimages in her 
honor were considered “quite the thing” in Europe. 
One of the most famous of the older places of pilgrim- 
age is the Benedictine Monastery of Maria Einsiedeln 
in Switzerland, which houses a miraculous statue of 
Mary. It was from the home of this world famous 
shrine that the founders of St. Meinrad’s Abbey came. 
True to the example of their namesake, these first 
monks of this monastery, as have all their numerous 
successors, cultivated a most tender devotion to their 
Heavenly Queen. It is a touching sight to see the 
monks, youthful novices and aging veterans, go in 
solemn procession each Saturday to the Einsiedeln 
Chapel, there in childlike accents to chant a hymn to 
God’s mother, and their own by adoption. 

But it is not the Einsiedeln Chapel in the Abbey 
Church that is St. Meinrad’s native expression of devo- 
tion to Mary. The Fathers at St. Meinrad, within a 
few years of their arrival, erected an outdoor shrine to 
Mary Immaculate on a lofty summit some three- 
quarters of a mile from their monastic home. Original- 
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ly this shrine was nothing more than a lithographed 
print of the Virgin Mother fastened to a primeval oak 
and sheltered with two boards. Nothing more than a 
“wayside shrine” poorly patterned after those of 
Europe, it was primitive indeed. Yet it did invite to 
prayer and manifested a heartfelt devotion to the 
Blessed Mother. This humble start, made in 1857, was 
the beginning of Our Lady’s Shrine of Monte Cassino— 
<. Meinrad’s tribute to Mary. 


After nine years spent in “swaddling clothes,” our 
Blessed Lady’s picture was housed in a small wooden 
building, erected for the purpose, yet scarcely large 
enough to be called a chapel. It was only 12 x 14 feet. 
To Father Isidore Hobi, O.S.B., the first Rector of 
the Major Seminary, belongs the credit for these early 
beginnings of Our Lady’s shrine at Monte Cassino. 


Shortly after the small “chapel” was completed an 
excellent quality of sandstone was discovered near the 
shrine. Knowing the monks and their devotion to Mary 


is to know what they did with the virgin stone of the. 


quarry. A thicket to the east of the humble wooden 
structure was cleared, a lot was staked off, and work 
was begun on a more substantial shrine. So enthusi- 
astically was the work carried on that less than two 
years were required for the erection of the new chapel. 
The Most Reverend Bishop of the Diocese, Maurice de 
St. Palais, himself laid the corner-stone on September 
2, 1868, and on May 1, 1870, the new shrine was dedi- 
cated. 


The dedication was an event the old-timers liked to 
talk about. In those far off days celebrations were few 
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and far between. However, when occasion demanded 
those sturdy pioneers spared no effort to do justice to it. 
The dedication of the stone chapel at Monte Cassino 
offered such an occasion and fitting ceremonies and 
suitable festivities made it a high spot in early St. 
Meinrad history. The monastery bells announced the 
gala event to the surrounding countryside; a colorful 
procession publicly demonstrated, in song and symbol, 
the devotion of its 1,500 participants to the Virgin 
Mother and her Divine Child; and the beautiful statue 
of the Immaculate Virgin holding her Child, which has 
remained to this day above the altar, was substituted 
with impressive solemnity for the weather-beaten litho- 
graphed picture of Our Lady. 


As to earthly splendor Our Lady’s shrine at Monte 
Cassino cannot hope to compare with those erected to 
her honor in Europe. Neither can it boast of witness- 
ing countless miracles. But to the devotion of the 
monks at St. Meinrad, the seminarians, and the lay 
folk of the village, miracles and splendor could add 
nothing. Ever since 1857, when Father Isidore fast- 
ened Our Lady’s picture to the towering black oak, the 
popularity of Monte Cassino as a place of pilgrimage 
has constantly grown. 


There is something about Monte Cassino, so it seems 
to me, that makes it a most suitable shrine for priests 
and priests-to-be. Secluded from the noise of the 
world, Monte Cassino brings to my mind the words of 
Christ to His first priests: “You are not of the world.” 
Sheltered from the whirl of the world as it is, Monte 
Cassino is so manifestly “not of the world.” Many 
others must have felt as I do, for Monte Cassino has 
served the Seminarians at St. 
Meinrad during the past three- 
quarters of a century as a hal- 
lowed haven of solitude and recol- 
lection. It is a common sight to 
see cassock-clad men and boys, in 
groups of three’s and four’s, 
winding their way up the se- 
cluded mount, and once arrived 
at the sacred shrine to pour out 
in silent prayer their ambitions 
and difficulties, their joys and sor- 
rows to a listening mother. 
Wrapped in the spiritual silence 
of the solemn spot they calmly 
and without fear of distraction 
tell their tales of triumph and 
failure, perfectly confident that 
there is an interested mother lis- 
tening, who is not only eager to 
hear but powerful to help. Heav- 
en alone knows the secrets that 
have here passed between semi- 
nary son and Heavenly Mother. 

But don’t let it be concluded 
that Mary’s chapel atop Monte 
Cassino is the exclusive refuge of 
priests and preists-to-be. It is 
quite the ordinary things to see 





lay folk also seeking the ear of their Heavenly Queen 
here, far removed from the distractions of a world that 
has forgotten its God. The faith of these trusting chil- 
dren of Mary has in more cases than one, according to 
their own free testimony, been miraculously rewarded. 

Private pilgrimages to “the Mount,” as the semi- 
narians are wont to say, are frequent, but there are 
also a number of public manifestations throughout the 
year. Each Sunday during October, neighboring 
parishes join the local lay folk publicly to profess their 
devotion to God’s mother, and to seek the assistance of 
the Queen of the Holy Rosary. Again in May, when 
all nature garbs herself with the freshness of spring, 
the pilgrims return. There seems to be little doubt, 
though, that the most famous of the public pilgrimages 
to Monte Cassino is that made each year on January 
13 by the students and seminarians at the Abbey. This 
pilgrimage is an annual fulfillment of a promise made 
in 1872. During the month of December, in the year 
1871, an epidemic of smallpox broke out in the village 
and surrounding territory and was claiming victim 
after victim. Realizing the imminent danger, the 
student body turned to Our Lady of Monte Cassino 
for protection. A novena was inaugurated on January 
5. On the first and last day all went in pilgrimage to 
Monte Cassino. Not a single case developed after the 
inauguration of the Novena; those already sick re- 
covered, and shortly after this solemn demonstration of 
faith the dreaded pestilence entirely disappeared. 

Until recent times these pilgrimages at St. Meinrad 
attracted little attention. St. Meinrad, so secluded 
from the world, was far, far removed from the thoughts 
of the world, and miles from any main traffic thorough- 
fares. But the old order is rapid- 
ly changing. With the main 
highway between Louisville and 
Evansville passing through St. 
Meinrad, the monastery, once hid- 
den from the world, has been dis- 
covered. During the past few 
years as I watched travellers 
driving through in the early 
morning on St. Mark’s day and 
again on the Rogation Days, I 
have often wondered what they 
must think as they witness some 
1,500 or more people, young and 
old, cleric and lay, marching in 
solemn procession to the “Mount,” 
there to beseech God’s blessings 
on the year’s crops. “A flash back 
to the Middle Ages?” Perhaps. 
Catholics, and all Christians for 
that matter, though, must surely 
rejoice to see that there is, even 
in this age of speed and material- 
ism, a place left in the world 
where faith in God’s concern for 
man is openly professed, and 
where God’s interest in man’s 
welfare is solemnly recognized. 
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EADLINES control a_ vast 

amount of average thinking 

and since those of one day 
often contradict those of the next it 
is little wonder that the public be- 
comes so confused about many im- 
portant matters. The situation 
between the Vatican and _ the 
German Reich has been complicated 
by just such contradictory head- 
lines. Of the twelve major Con- 
cordats negotiated by the present 
Pope with the countries of Europe, 
that with Germany was of par- 
ticular importance. Its provisions 
are most explicit and _ binding, 
though Chancellor Hitler has com- 
pletly disregarded them not only in 
the case of Austria, but on other 
occasions as well. 

In his remarkable book, Pope 
Pius XI, Father Philip Hughes, 
LL.D., has a complete discussion of 
each of the Concordats which regu- 
late the relations between the 
Church and the State, arranged so 
that “the double duty of a Catholic 
citizen should work with a minimum 
of friction.” Pius XI spent 30 years 
of his life with the great literary 
masters of the age, as the librarian 
of Milan, and began his Pontificate 
in a world clouded with strife, eco- 
nomic breakdown, and famine. His 
first encyclical made known his 
general aims. He would “seek the 
peace of Christ through the reign of 
Christ” and one of his first acts was 
to establish the feast of Christ the 
King. His great encyclicals have 
dealt with the problems of education, 
marriage, the cinema, and _ the 
social order. The latter stand be- 
side those of his great predecessor 


Leo XIII for the true solution of the 


problems between capital and labor. 
He has canonized thirty-one saints, 
beatified 531 and brought about a 
tremendous development in foreign 
missionary activity. The most spec- 
tacular event of his reign was the 
Lateran Treaty in 1929 which has 


been called a “masterpiece of 
modern juridical and diplomatic 
skill.” The author has devoted a 


goodly portion of his book to this 
treaty. Each step of the long nego- 
tiations is explained and the final 
provisions enumerated so carefully 
and simply that even a child could 
understand. He particularly points 
out that the Pope has never con- 
doned the evils of Fascism. What 
place will Pius XI have in history? 
His pontificate is one of the most 
important in the last 300 years. Not 
since the days of “Hildebrand have 
the people been in such continuous 
contact with the mind of the reign- 
ing Pope.” That contact has in- 
fluenced every phase of world 
affairs. To Father Hughes we are 
indebted for the most brilliant study, 
up-to-date, of the Pope’s public 
actions and Papal pronouncements. 


ANY New England historians 

like to emphasize the fact 
that the English were the only 
national element in the Colonies in 
the seventeenth century. One such 
historian browsing in a Boston libra- 
ry found an article claiming that 
there were at least 2,000 Irish in the 
Colonies. He challenged the writer, 
Dr. Michael J. O’Brien, LL. D., to 
prove his statement. Evidently, he 
didn’t know the Irish. Dr. O’Brien 
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had shown in A Hidden Phase of 
American History that large num- 
bers of Irish were in America at the 
time of the Revolution. In his 
answer to his pseudo-critic: Pioneer 
Irish in New England, he goes 
even further and establishes beyond 
argument that Irish were in the 
Colonies even before the coming of 
the Mayflower. Relentlessly he has 
searched through old files, neglected 
documents, records and memoranda, 
listing hundreds of Irish who came 
to this country in Colonial days. He 
calls for a rewriting of American 
Histories which deliberately omit 
reference to Catholic Irish Colonists. 

Thousands of Irish dispossessed of 
their estates and suffering persecu- 
tion came to the Colonies as mer- 
chants or tradesmen. Others trans- 
ported by Cromwell or even stolen 
from their homes came in as “in- 
dentured servants”, or as “Redemp- 
tioners.” Here they encountered as 
bitter a hostility to their faith as 
ever existed among the ruling ele- 
ment in Ireland and were forced to 
attend Colonial religious meetings. 
This may account for the fact that 
there were no Roman Catholics in 
the Colonies, but we do learn from 
old records that children of many 
of the first families were taught by 
Irish scholars. Dr. O’Brien’s book 
is a conclusive answer to his critic 
and a historical proof of Irish 
Catholic influence on American 
beginnings. 


With the usual fan fare of 

publicity, a best-seller has 
been launched and there is a mad 
rush to secure a copy of What 
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People Said. The author is W. L. 
White, son of William Allan White, 
of Emporia (Kansas) fame. This 
is his first novel. It takes up the 
subject of Main Street where Mr. 
Lewis left it, at the height of pros- 
perity, and portrays an entire com- 
munity with three types of charac- 
ters sharply outlined. The Car- 
roughs are the small-town’s best 
citizens, whose cultural and moral 
standards are always beyond re- 
proach and who are protected by 
position and economic security; the 
Norssexes are leading citizens who 
tread a delicate path between respec- 
tability and disgrace. Buck Warn, 
the bully, has served a sentence and 
is always on the shady side of life. 
The characters are well delineated 
and much political and social rot is 
given an airing, but it seems a 
dreadful waste of time to drag 
through 700 pages of monotonous 
and often sordid reading to secure 
a picture of small-town life and its 
part in the present scheme of things. 
We can think of many better ways 
of whiling away our leisure. 
HE feast of the Seven Sorrows 
has just passed and will be 
celebrated again in September. No 
other devotion enjoys a greater 
multitude of prayers and to few 
others have been granted more in- 
dulgences. Father Hugh Blunt, LL. 
D., has added a beautiful tribute to 
the Blessed Mother in his little book 
of meditations, on the Seven 
Swords. A chapter is devoted to 
each dolor, and the final chapter is 
a comforting one on our own swords. 
“Through much tribulation we enter 
into the kingdom of God” and today 
Mary is the “Queen of Joy because 
she ‘was the Queen of Pain.” 
Mothers devoted to Our Lady of 
Sorrows can find a balm for their 
troubled hearts in meditating on and 
reading of Mary’s silent suffering. 
Christ’s Little Ones by Reverend 
Winifrid Herbst, S.D.S., appeals to 
children and adults alike, because of 
its simple and realistic portrayal of 
the actual lives of pious children. It 
will encourage parents to train their 
little ones in a more fervent love of 
Christ by placing the story of these 
little saints before them as an ex- 
ample. They are children of our 
own day and their means of attain- 
ing holiness is not too difficult for 
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any good child to imitate. To adults 
it carries the warning of the Savior: 
“Unless you become as little children 
you shall not enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

SUALLY we can turn to a 

novel by Lucille Papin Borden 
and find not only a quiet re- 
laxation but often real spiritual 
inspiration as well, but Starforth 
lacks the outstanding qualities that 
made Silver Trumpets Calling and 
Sing To The Sun so delightful. 
While it is a complete story in itself 
it is really the sequel to White 
Hawthorne, Mrs. Bordon’s previous 
novel. The story of the Starforth 
family, who were the descendants of 
Kenneth, the “blue and _ silver 
knight,” is carried on with the scene 
laid in England and Spain. Maris, 
the chief character spends her life 
as the companion of the English 
royalty. In her childhood she plays 
with Mary Tudor and later serves 
her as lady-in-waiting. Her love 
and loyalty to the unhappy 
Catherine of Aragon leads her to 
defy Henry VIII at the risk of her 
life. She ministers to Edward the 
boy king through his short reign and 
in spite of her faith she maintains 
her influence under the reign of 
Elizabeth. The book has poetical 
beauty, but it is too fantastic to 
have any historical value. 


D? YOU tire of the inane 

humor and pointless jokes of 
the radio, and wonder why comedi- 
ans don’t think of something really 
clever for their scripts? Turn off 
your radio and “tune in” on a copy 
of P. G. Wodehouse’s Summer 
Moonshine. Here is humor with a 
capital “H”. The author is back 
with another of his stately English 
homes as a background. This one is 
presided over by Sir Buckstone 
Abbott and peopled by a number of 
paying guests. There is Joseph 
Vandringham, the newly arrived 
playwright, Bulpitt, the greatest of 
American process servers, Adrian 
Peake, and the Princess Dwornit- 
zchek. They toss the ball of ro- 
mance about through their various 
schemes until all becomes a grand 
puzzle but with lightning speed the 
problems are dissolved, love finds a 
way, and virtue triumphs. It is a 
hilariously amusing, clean and 
wholesome story. 
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AN UNUSUALLY interesting bi- 
ography of an American found- 
ress, and the vicissitudes of her Or- 
der, the Ursulines, at the time of 
its infancy in America, is A Light 
Shining by S. M. Johnston. The 
Ursulines were established in New 
Orleans in 1727, though they had 
been on the American continent 
nearly 100 years before that. 
More particularly, the subject of this 
biography is Mother Mary Joseph 
Dallmer, whose family, of which she 
is the youngest child, is not Amer- 
ican. It is a middle class German 
family, enticed from Oberhausen, 
Baden, to Galveston, Texas, by the 
glowing accounts of the American 
Utopia sent back to Europe by pio- 
neers and speculators. We first see 
the laughing blue-eyed Mary as a 
German lassie forgetting to say her 
part of the “Heilige Maria” because 
of her interest in a beautiful leaf 
in her path. Her father dead, her 
mother had great difficulty in rear- 
ing the children and sought in 
America opportunities not had in 
Europe. Mary easily conquered all 
hearts that came into her life. Her 
story is one of undaunted will, meet- 
ing fearlessly the troublous times of 
the Civil War and reconstruction 
period and the disastrous Galveston 
flood. Love was the tool she used to 
form the dispositions of those in her 
charge. Her life is an edification to 
all religious and an inspiration to 
superiors. We heartily recommend 
it for nuns particularly. It will 
make excellent community reading. 
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Pope Pius XI, by Philip Hughes, 
Sheed & Ward, Price $3.00. 

What People Said, by W. L. White, 
The Viking Press, Price $2.75. 

Seven Swords, by Hugh Blunt, LL. 
D, P. J. Kenedy, Price $1.00. 

Christ’s Little Ones, by Rev. Wini- 
fred Herbst, S.D.S., St. Nazianz, 
Wisconsin. 

Pioneer Irish in New England, by 
Michael J. O’Brien, LL. D., P. J. 
Kenedy, Price $3.50. 

Starforth, by Lucille Papin Borden, 
Macmillan Co., Price $2.50. 

Summer Moonshine, by P. G. Wode- 
house, Doubleday Doran, Price 
$2.00. 

A Light Shining, by S. M. Johnston, 
Benziger, Price $3.50. 
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thankful it 





WISE man stated a long time ago, “There 
is nothing new under the sun.” As I take 
up my pen to dip it into the distant past, for I 
shall go back to the cave-man age, I would that 
I had the gift to present old truths in new ways. 
Imagine a blackboard upon which you have 
set down a diagram as follows: On the left 
margin Days of the Cave-man, dealing with the 
law of the “survival of the fittest.” Over 
against this on the right margin is the Golden 
Rule, charity being dispensed in the way of 
food sent across the waters to the starving peo- 
ples, as was the case only a few short years ago. 
Return to the left margin and read Caveat 
Emptor, watchword for “Let the buyer be- 
ware,” and over against it the slogan of some 
of our largest mercantile establishments: 
“The customer is always right.” Progressive 
: business learned long ago that pay day even- 
tually catches up with sharp practices. Gone 
: is the day when a whiskey flask was a drum- 
mer’s password to a merchant’s persuasion to 
sign on the dotted line for an order of goods. 
Many of us can remember when the traveling 
salesman with the greatest wealth (?) of smut- 
ty yarns was the one with the prestige among 
the fraternity. Thank God, there has been a 
decided change in this respect. 







































The Optimist 


“For every bad there might 
be a worse; and when one 
breaks his leg let him be 
was not his 
neck.” —Hale 





























For the third time return to the left margin 
and see: Dwelling among the Tombs, the only 
asylum of demented persons. Against this you 
find hospitals, asylums, sanatoriums. 

Even the crime list appears equal on the tw 
sides. That is strange, but remember that im- 
proved facilities keep us informed up to the 
minute of world events, so that now we hear 
more news in one day than we formerly heard 
in weeks. Hence we hear of so many crimes 
today that we formerly knew nothing about. 
It appears, therefore, that crime waves are 
great and frequent. 

When we cast up and get a balance, I am 
persuaded this balance will fall on the right- 
hand side of the board. You who read this 
may, of course, differ with the writer, support- 
ing your argument by citing the devastating 
wars now raging. Well, wars are not new— 
they have been fought from time immemorial— 
and Holy Writ records an instance in which 
one man slew a thousand with the jawbone of 
an ass, a feat difficult of attainment in the 
present war. I still maintain that, taking it as 
a whole, the world has progressed towards bet- 
terment, although we have far to go before the 
world is walking in the path “that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” 
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